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It certainly never should have been a deliberate 
purpose with us, to offer to our readers a biography 
of the notorious individual, whose name appears at 
the head of this paper, nor to disturb the repose of 
a present generation, with a narrative of the deeds 
of one who did much to vex the peace and plea- 
sure of the past ;—but we have not been permitted 
to leave at rest a memory, which nothing but a dis- 
eased and mistaken judgment could have wished to 
summon from those oblivious abodes, into which an 
indulgent charity was permitting it to sink. An 
unwise friendship,—a most erring zeal, provokes 
us to revive the recollections of a history, every 
page of which contributes to dishonor the life of 
the person who is thus unhappily set up as the ob- 
ject of a most unmeaning eulogy. In previous no- 
tices of that cruel civil warfare, which, in the Car- 
olinas and Georgia, accompanied the great struggle 
of the Revolution, we drew the attention of the 
American people to a work, through which an in- 
sidious attempt had been made to stigmatize the 
memories of men, endeared to us as the patriots of 
that eventful era, and to rescue, at their expense, 
other names, which, hitherto, have been properly 
consigned either to forgetfulness or shame. We 
need not, in this place, before passing immediately 
to the subject that concerns us, do more than refer 


* Journal and Letters of the late Samuel Curwen, &c. 
By George Atkinson Ward. Appendix. Art: Major Wil- 
liam Cunningham of South Carolina. 1845. 
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to what has been already written in our several re- 
views of the “Journal and Correspondence of 
Samuel Curwen,” to escape the necessity of fresh 
preliminaries. At the close of the article, imme- 
diately preceding the present, in which we conclu- 
ded our examination of the career and case of Rob- 
ert and Patrick Cunningham of South Carolina, 
we promised a review of the independent biogra- 
phy, which, in the Appendix to Curwen's volume, 
had been accorded to William Cunningham of the 
same State. This biography, evidently from the 
pen of one whom a blind and stubborn attachment, 
whether of kindred, or sympathy, has left totally 
incapable of a proper discrimination, and of that 
impartial temper which becomes the biographer 
quite as much as the historian, is too full of prov- 
ocation, of a sort equally public and private, to 
suffer it to pass unexamined. Certainly, a bolder 
attempt to break down the authorities of history, 
to hustle out of sight the usual memorials of tra- 
dition, by sheer audacity of assertion, has not often 
occurred within the experience of men. Never 
was there a more blind and daring attempt to apoth- 
eosize a monster—to convert the fame of a very bad 
into that of a very good man—since the discovery 
of types and presses. It is very seldom, indeed, 
that a person who, all his life, and long after his 
death, has been damned to everlasting infamy, is 
fortunate enough to find an admirer, so blind to 
proof, and so reckless of all public opinion, as to 
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put himself alone, not merely in maintaining a faith 
in favor of the condemned—-for that may be done 
in secret and be the more precious to the heart for 
the very mystery which keeps it silent-—but in op- 
posing madly the convictions of the whole world 
against its favorite—having, at the same time, noth- 
ing in support of its attachment, but a blind de- 
votion which steadily refuses to behold the truth. 
We can, however, forgive this blindness—we can 
even yield our sympathies to the affection, which, 
in spite of a world’s hostility, still haunts the grave 
of a worthless favorite with tears—still brings to 
its lowly altar, a daily tribute of its innocent flow- 
ers. We are reminded of the devotion of this sort 
which lingered nightly about the bloody tomb of 
Nero--a man scarcely worse, if onr popular me- 
morials of William Cunningham be true, than was 


the latter. The fine lines of Byron rise to us as 
we write: 


“ When Nero perished by the justest doom 
Which ever the destroyer yet destroy’d, 
Amidst the roar of liberated Rome, 
Of nations freed and the world overjoyed, 
Some hands unseen strew’d flow’rs upon his tomb.” 


But there is a limit to this toleration. While we 
concede the privilege of grief and homage, in behalf 
of the victim even of a just sentence, this privilege 
must not be constrned into a right to arraign the 
propriety of that sentence, to reverse the judgment, 
or to defame those by whom it was delivered. To 
justify an attempt like this, there must be new proof 
sufficient to compel a reconsideration of the case. 
Our biographer, in the case before us, offers no such 
proof, and the Historian has nothing more to do 
than to re-affirm the decision of the past. Still, 
where the language of assertion is so bold as in 
the present instance, it may be well to go patiently 
through all its details, and once more frame anew 
the judgment for posterity. We shall imitate the 
example of the author before us, and throw our 
review of the case of William Cunningham into 
the form also of biography. 

We are told that this man was a cousin to the 
family .of Cunningham, which has already de- 
manded our attention—that he came with his pa- 
rents from Virginia, at the same time with the lat- 
ter--that in 1775, he was a youth of nineteen, and 
that his opinions sided with those of the mouve- 
ment, or revolutionary party. All this we have at 
the hands of his biographer, who goes on to tell us 
that he was a great favorite with the young men of 
the district, (Ninety-Six,) and exercised considera- 
ble influence over them. This may, or may not be 
true. ‘On this account,” says our author, “ he 
was applied to by John Caldwell, to assist him in 
raising one of the companies of armed volunteers, 
embodied under the authority of Congress, for the 
alleged purpose of keeping the peace and of pre- 
venting the tories from creating a disturbance.” 





These facts show us that William Cunningham’s 
principles, if he had any, were with the patriots. 
To keep the peace, and to keep down the tories, 
implied a perfect conviction of the justness and 
propriety of the objects meditated by the whig 
party. ‘* Toinduce him to do so, (raise the volun- 
teers,) Caldwell agreed that if they succeeded in 
raising the full complement of men, Cunningham 
should be made first Lieutenant. All this is rea- 
sonable enough, but what follows is of a different 
character. “And should have a right to retire 
from the company in case they should be sent to 
the lower country, or ordered on any other service 
than that specified by Congress.” ‘This sounds 
strangely. That an officer should qualify his ser- 
vice, by stipulating what he pleased to do, and what 
not, seems an after thought entirely, and we must 
ascribe it wholly toour biographer. But that John 
Caldwell, his Captain, should enter into any such 
conditions, is absurd enough. If Cunningham grew 
sick of the service, he had only to throw up his 
commission. With that Caldwell had nothing to 
do. ‘The resignation could only be restored to the 
Colonel of the Regiment, or to the Civil Authori- 
ties. But this is a mere pretext. The true story 
is this: Cunningham, a young fellow of nineteen, 
naturally enough joined the mouvement party. He 
was a bold, brave fellow, and easily carried away 
by the excitement. It was his blood and not his 
brain, which determined his principles. It was 
known that he committed himself to the whigs. 
He was at the capture of Fort Charlotte, under 
the command of Caldwell. He deserted the whigs, 
left his company, joined the tory party, under his 
cousin, Robert Cunningham,—and all this must be 
excused, and accounted for, by his biographer. Ac- 
cordingly, we are told, that this brave young fel- 
low stipulates, on taking his commission, that he 
is not to be carried too far from the domestic dung- 
hill. The stipulation is opposed equally to what 
is known of the character of William Cunningham, 
and the necessities and duties which belonged to 
the service in which he was engaged. Caldwell 
commanded a corps of light troops, whose name of 
‘* Rangers” indicated the character of the service 
in which they had embarked. ‘They were frontier 
soldiers, to be sent hither and thither, out of the 
province even, at any rate;—anywhere within it, 
and we accordingly find them everywhere. ‘Troops 
of this sort, from the Carolinas, traversed the coun- 
try of the Ohio and the Mississippi. ‘T'wocompa- 
nies of Rangers, for example, from Carolina, were 
under Col. Washington when he first penetrated 
the Western territory, in his virgin issues with the 
French. We find them fighting the French on 
the Tombeckbe and Alabama; and subsequently, 
the English on the Stone. Nowhere, in our his- 
tories, do we find it written that the “ Rangers” 
could or did stipulate for enjoying their epaulettes 
only on their farms. Certainly William Cunning- 
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ham himself never thought of this. ‘ In the course 
of time,”’ says our hiographer, “ they were ordered 
down to Charleston, and Cunningham consented 
to go down with them on the express condition that 
he should be permitted to resign as soon as they 
reached their destination.” It is surely very un- 
necessary to say that this is arrant nonsense. Why 
go down with the troops at all, if only to resign ? 
The statement is singularly absurd, and only proves 
to what straits our biographer is reduced to find a 
means of justification for his hero. 


“ They were encamped near the city for about a 
week, and were then ordered either to John’s or 
James’ Island. Cunningham immediately tendered 
his resignation, which, to his surprise, Caldwell re- 
fused to accept. Reminding him of their solemn 
agreement, Cunningham swore he should abide by it, 
and that if he were taken over to the island, it should 
only beasacorpse. One half of the company who 
had joined through Canningham’s influence. showed 
a strong spirit of mutiny and insubordination, as soon 
as they heard of the altercation that had taken 
place ; and, at last, to prevent immediate desertion, 
Cunningham consented to go over, on the renewed 
condition, that his resignation should be accepted 
as soon as they should reach the island. Nosooner 
had they landed than Caldwell, thinking to strike 
terror into his men, and thereby have them more 
under control, had him arrested, put in irons, and 
tried by a court-martial on a charge of mutiny.” 


Of this strange story, our history tells us not 
a single syllable. The traditions of the country 
declare a great many things in regard to William 
Cunningham, but none of this. The whole fabric 
is new to our public. From what hidden store- 
house it has been gleaned, at this late period, it is 
difficult to conjecture. On the face of it, every 
reader of sense will discover a latent absurdity. 
The notion that an officer takes a commission on con- 
dition that he is to be excused from its duties—that 
he should stipulate not to go to the low country—that 
he should go only on the condition that he is to be 
permitted to depart the moment he gets there—that 
he should refuse to go to James’ Island, and finally 
consent to go only on condition that he is to have 
another privilege of instantly returning—that he 
should refuse to obey his superior officer, muti- 
nously resist, himself, and lead one half of his men 
into mutiny, and after all be triumphantly acquitted 
by a court-martial ;—all this seems so entirely 
foreign to the usual experience of men, and mili- 
tary men in particular, that we must be permitted 
to express our doubts of the whole story, in the 
present version, unless sufficient proofs are put be- 
fore us. At all events, we may reasonably be per- 
mitted to demand the finding of the court-martial. 
Let us have the record of this event. It is per- 
fectly historical in its tenor. It is one of those 
proofs which the Chronicles should provide. From 
what source does our biographer derive the fact ? 


ment that affords so much material for copious 
history. 


“The result of this shameless and ungrateful 
act of perfidy was, contrary to Caldwell’s expec- 
tations, that Cunningham was not only acquitted, 
but, by a decision of the same Court, freed from 
his military engagement, on the ground of condi- 
tional agreement; and Caldwell became an object of 
hatred and contempt to a set of men, to whom the un- 
settled state of the country afterwards afforded 
ample opportunity of satisfying their resentments, 
and avenging their private wrongs. Cunningham, 
himself, was satisfied with treating him with per- 
sonal indignity and contempt, but the others were, as 
we shall hereafter have occasion to relate, net con- 
tent with se bloodless a retaliation.” 


There is a latent signification in this paragraph, 
the clue to whick will be found without much con- 
juration. It is evidently a great object with the 
writer of this biography to render John Caldwell 
conspicuously odious. This is doubly important, as 
Caldwell was not only particularly obnoxious to the 
tories in consequence of his activity as a revolu- 
tionary leader, but because it is necessary to justify 
the horrible bratalities of which he was finally the 
victim. We have seen the effort made, in the pre- 
vious notices of Robert and Patrick Cunningham, 
to show that it was because of Caldwell’s domes- 
tic treachery, that Robert Cunningham was con- 
veyed as a prisoner to Charleston. This was in 
1775. We find now, in the same period, that the 
same person is offending, by like treachery, against 
William Cunningham. We have shown the ab- 
surdity of the charges made, on account of the 
latter, against Caldwell. It now occurs to us as 
something surprising, that one so habitually given 
to play the traitor, should be thus frequently trusted 
by a family of which so many members had reason 
to complain of his infidelities. But the truth is, 
all these are after thoughts, mere inventions, for 
which no proofs have been, or can be furnished. 
The attempt to disparage the Caldwell family, in 
the neighborhood where it has always lived, would 
be equally unwise and ridiculous, and were not 
these biographies calculated for circulation in other 
quarters, through Mr. Ward’s very loose notions 
of biographical propriety, we should not care to 
subject them to the present examination. Some- 
thing, however, may well be said of Major John 
Caldwell, the person who is so conspicuous for 
evil deeds, in the narrative before as. This gen- 
tleman, we have already stated, was an ancestor 
of the present leading statesman of South Caro- 
lina. He was the uncle, by the mother’s side, of 
John Caldwell Calhoun. He was among the ear- 
liest emigrants to the upper portion of the State. 
The family came from Charlotte county, Virginia. 
John Caldwell was the eldest of four brothers. 
They settled in Newberry District. He was by 





We, at least, require a certified copy of the docu- 


profession a surveyor; a pursuit, which, in that 
infant state of the country, naturally gave him 
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qual prominence and notoriety. We find him, 
accordingly, taking a decided part in the very dawn 
of the Revolution. An active leader of the whigs, 
he became exceedingly odious to the tories—odi- 
ous, for those very principles and that activity to 
which we owe those liberties which are our boast 
at present. He fell a victim to their hatred, as 
we shall see hereafter; and it will be the duty of 
the whig historian to defend his memory and to 
assert his claims against every assault from those 
whose hostility to him was hostility to the coun- 
try—to the rights for which he struggled, to the 
securities and independence which we now enjoy. 
That he should be denounced by the tories—that 
they should endeavor to blacken and defile his 
memory—is just what we may reasonably expect. 
But that we should suffer their assaults unques- 
tioned, and basely permit to be obliterated the 
records of the personal good conduct of those to 
whom we owe so much, would justly subject us to 
a reproach of shame and ingratitude from which 
the spirit of the whole nation should honorably 
shrink. Nor was John Caldwell the only working 
and doing patriot of his family. The next elder 
brother, falling a prisoner in the hands of the to- 
ries, was immured for nine months in the dungeons 
of St. Augustine, without being suffered the sight 
of the sun. The third brother, when but seven- 
teen years of age, was left hacked with thirty 
sabre wounds, by the dragoons of Tarleton, at the 
defeat of Buford ;—yet he recovered from them 
all. But for the extremely tender years of the 
fourth brother, we should probably be required to 
make a similar record of his patriotism and valor. 
Let the good citizen of free America ask if such 
champions of her infant liberties are now to be 
dishonored, without the least solitary proof, by 
these tory traditions? But to proceed with our 
biographer. 


“Cunningham having returned to the upper 
country, still adhered to the whigs, and was with 
General Williamson in his campaign against the 
Cherokees, in the autumn of 1776. After this 
expedition was over, he declared that, having seen 
reason to anne his opinions, he was determined 
to continue no longer in the service of the whigs.” 


This is a cool Dugald Dalgetty method, cer- 
tainly, of boxing the compass. But one is not 
allowed to change about at pleasure in a great rev- 
olution, and while a war prevails throughout the 
land. It will not do to say that one has changed 
his opinions. Such a plea will not pass muster at 
the Drumhead,—has no currency, and should have 
none, in a case of such exigencies as set a whole 
people by the ears. It argues silliness or wan- 
tonness—a caprice, which is unbecoming to man- 
hood—deliberately to choose one’s ground, where 
great principles are at stake, to beguile others in 
the same direction, and suddenly chopping round 
in the opposite direction, to leave our followers 





— 
——— 


and principles equally to the fate which we are 
only anxious to escape. Such pleas are wholly 
inadmissible, and are entirely shameless and im- 
pertinent. But the tradition among the whigs 
relates the story of this sudden change of princi- 
ple and party, in the case of William Cunningham, 
in very different fashion. Our biographer does 
not say in what capacity Cunningham served in 
the army of Williamson. ‘The story among the 
whigs ran, that he was a wagoner, and that for some 
offence, the character of which has not been pre- 
served, he was subjected to the military lash, and 
very cruelly maltreated. This is the tradition of 
one party. For what crime he suffered—whether 
his offence could have justified the brutal severity 
of his punishment—we do not know, and cannot 
pretend to say ; but this, it is alleged, was the true 
cause of his abandoning the Revolutionary party, 
and attaching himself to the Loyalists. We give 
our biographer all the benefit of the paragraph 
which follows, premising only that his statements 
may or may not be true—they rest simply upon his 
anonymous and unsupported assertion, and must be 
taken for what they are worth. 





“No sooner had he made this declaration, (i. e. 
his change of principle,) than a system of persecu- 
tion was commenced against him by those from 
whose association he had retired, which ended in 
turning into gall and bitterness all the natural good 
humor of his heart, and speedily changed a kind 
and affectionate tempered man into a vengeful and 
unsparing partisan. He was hunted more like a 
wild beast than a man, and his only secure place of 
rest was in the deepest recess of some all but im- 
penetrable forest. He dared not visit any of his 
family, except by stealth, and under the cloud of 
night, lest he should bring down upon them also 
the lawless vengeance of his persecutors, for hold- 
ing communication with one whom the whigs placed 
under the van of their displeasure. Thus he lived, 
sleeping on the ground in the open air, not ventu- 
ring under cover even for the night, and enduring 
hardship and privation of every kind, rather than 
act with those from whom he had, on due delibera- 
tion, conscientiously seceded.” 


Had he not, with due deliberation, conscien- 
tiously commenced his career with the whigs? We 
must assume the conscientiousness in one case as 
well as in the other. In fact, we may reject it in 
both cases. William Cunningham, according to 
all showing, was a creature of mere impulse; a 
bold, bad man, whose single merit lay in his skill 
and courage as a partisan. He was brave, and 
this was the “ one virtue, coupled with a thousand 
crimes,” which makes us able to tolerate the cruel 
story of his career. ‘That he who was the hunter 
of others, should himself be hunted, is a matter of 
course. Much of the stuff in the preceding para- 
graph is quite too vague and indeterminate for criti- 
cism. We could have wished that our biographer 
should state when this skulking in the almost im- 
penetrable forests took place. We too assert, that 
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he was given to this skulking, and we have good 
proofs for what we say. We shall show that he 
skulked, wolf-like, that he might more securely 
compass the blood of his victim ; and like the wolf, 
he was doomed to have the hound and hunter to 
rouse him up in his lair when, perhaps, he could 
have prefered to remain in quiet. But this, during 
the civil war in Carolina, was a common history. 
It was the fate of thousands, whig and tory, at one 
or other period in their lives. What is the lan- 
guage of General Greene on this subject. He 
writes with horror,—“ The people of this country 
pursue each other like wild beasts.” And who 
were chiefly the victims in Cunningham’s quarter, 
where their party was at most periods in the ascen- 
dant? Ask the bloody chronicles of more than fif- 
teen hundred widows, in the single district of 
Ninety-Six alone, whom that terrible strife of seven 
years bereaved of the fathers of their little ones. 
The story is one at the expense of both parties. 
It is a bloody chronicle throughout. The testi- 
mony is no doubt equally strong against whig and 
tory ;—but it was reserved to William Cunningham 
to acquire a bloody renown, conspicuous above, 
and far superior to all, in the savage brutality which 
was his habitual practice,—in his unsparing hos- 
tility to age and infancy,—to the imbecile, the inno- 
cent, those who were no longer able to strike for 
their defence,—those who were prostrate, in piti- 
ful entreaty, at his knees. 

Our biographer, after giving us a woful picture 
of the privations to which William Cunningham 
was subject, and taxing grievously our credulity, 
in the history of his long and patient forbearance— 
protracted through a period of interminable length, 
according to his showing, but in which not a single 
date is given,—not a single illustrative fact, or 
reference, by which we might obtain some general 
tests for ascertaining in how far the statements 
were true or probable,—proceeds to tells us of one 
William Ritchie, “who had been in Caldwell’s 
company,” and “two men of the name of Moore 
and Cook,” with others, who, failing to find Wil- 
liam Cunningham, made his brother John their 
victim in place of him. This story, like most 
others which our biographer gives us, has in it 
some inherent difficulties. ‘Thus, we are told, that, 
though lame from his birth, and subject to epilepsy, 
John Cunningham was required to do militia duty. 
Next, it is said, that “ Ritchie had him drafted to 
serve in the militia.” It need scarcely be said 
that there needed nothing but a simple proof of 
John Cunningham’s lameness and epilepsy to se- 
cure his discharge; and how Ritchie, or any one 
man, or dozen of men, could procure his being 
drafted,—that process depending upon lots drawn 
from the militia as regularly enrolled,—it is scarce- 
ly possible to see. The facts, as gathered from 
the pages before us, seem to be these: Ritchie was 


were at feud. John Cunningham, whether with 
sufficient reason or not, had eluded militia duty, 
and Ritchie reported him as a fit subject. He was 
summoned to muster, and refused to appear. Thus 
far the history seems a simple one enough. The 
rest, as it appears in the narrative before us, is 
much lessso. According to this narrative, Ritchie 
Moore and Cook proceeded to Cunningham’s 
house to arresthim. ‘ He abused them in no mea- 
sured terms,” says our biographer, and under this 
provocation, they brutally whipped him to death! 
All this may be true, but it is a history that is 
now given to the world for the first time—now, 
when there is not a single witness to be found 
either to maintain or to deny the accusation. If 
John Cunningham was not a decrepit, and resisted 
the officers who were sent for his arrest, it is prob- 
able they put him to death. If the story is true, 
as told by our biographer, it will not be difficult to 
trace the whole brutal behavior of the party, to one 
of those vile petty domestic feuds, which, to this 
day, so frequently bring about the most bloody re- 
sults in our little country villages. The provoca- 
tions are always social and domestic, in such cases, 
and general events are simply seized upon, to fur- 
nish pretexts for personal excesses. This biogra- 
phy does not belong to general history. We find 
no proofs of it any where. It cannot, therefore, 
be employed to justify an abandonment of princi- 
ples, in which the great interests of a nation are 
involved. Of John Cunningham, Captain Ritchie, 
the Moores and the Cooks, concerned in this trans- 
action, the records are wholly silent. None of 
them were ever men of note. They lived and died, 
and made no sign. Of Ritchie, we are again told, 
that not content with whipping young Cunningham 
to death, he seized upon the old man, his father, in 
his own house, and dragging him from his bed, 
“kicked and cuffed him till he was tired.” And 
all this is done without any provocation. All this 
wanton brutality of Captain Ritchie is without ex- 
cuse. Old Cunningham is an invalid in bed, harm- 
less and unoffending,—young Cunningham is a 
poor decrepit, the victim to epilepsy ; and Ritchie, 
their next door neighbor, whose farm joins that of 
the Cunninghams, is the reckless monster by whom 
these unmeaning and gratuitous crimes are com- 
mitted. There is surely something wanting to 
this history,—and when we find, as we invariably 
do, in this biography, that William Cunningham 
proves, in the sequel, to be the murderer of all 
those against whom our anonymous biographer fur- 
nishes a secret history, we are led to wonder how 
it is that people so gentle, patient and unoffending, 
as are the Cunninghams, should yet provoke such 
bitter hatred among their neighbors,—how neigh- 
bors, so fierce, brutal and. bloodthirsty, should yet 
yield themselves such easy victims to the patient 
and long-forbearing William Cunningham. We 
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terrible revenges, by the hands of the feeble and 
the timid, even upon the bold and powerful, but the 
history before us is rather too uniform. The Cald- 
wells, the Ritchies, the Moores, the Cooks, and 
fifty others, become the victims to William Cun- 
ningham, the avenger ;—and we cannot but avow 
our conviction, that tradition has been at some pains 
to justify the atrocities of the murderer, by finding 
crimes for the victims, of which neither them- 
selves, nor their neighbors, ever supposed them to 
be guilty. It is rather a suspicious circumstance, 
that these traditions, which deal in such circum- 
spect detail, should be forthcoming only now when 
the contemporaries of the Caldwells, Moores, 
Cooks and Ritchies, should be mouldering in the 
same silent mansions with themselves. 

Our biographer, while he insists upon the origi- 
nal gentleness and meekness of William Cunning- 
ham’s character, is evidently quite too proud of 
his exploits to suppress them. He comes from 
Savannah, where he has been with the British 
army, to avenge his brother. He proceeds at once 
to Ritchie’s house, and shoots him down while he 
is seeking to escape. Moore he also pursues, 
“and after a few words of taunting contempt, cuts 
him down with his sword.” Neither of these des- 
perate offenders made the least show of battle, and 
both of them are slain while seeking safety in 
flight. Cunningham's deeds were chiefly effected 
by surprises. Familiar with the couatry, for his 
early career as a wagoner had taught him all its 
routes, he was not often out of his reckoning, and 
he was the possessor of two or more horses of re- 
markable speed and bottom. Our biographer finds 
a pet subject in one of these animals, which was 
called “ Ringtail ;” one to which his owner had 
taught several useful lessons, which greatly con- 
tributed to his safety. The subject beguiles him 
into pathos. He tells us that this horse, having 
saved his master’s life, fell a victim to fatigae ; and, 
dying in Charleston, Major Cunningham, “ Bloody 
Bill,” “the heartless, unfeeling monster,” as in 
their lying histories they called him, wept like a 
child over his poor favorite and friend, as he was 
wont to term him. ‘He had him buried with the 
honors of war,—the bells of Charleston were toll- 
ed, and vollies were fired over the hero of many 
jights.” 

After this specimen from the biography, we 
scarcely know whether it would be worth our while 
gravely to continue its examination. The writer 
whom such a ridiculous story could deceive, would 
swallow any thing. Only think of the British 
garrison in Charleston, under Lord Rawdon, Gene- 
ral Stewart, Cornwallis or Balfour—where Cun- 
ningham had no command whatsoever—only think 
of their suffering such a farce'—and that we 
should still think William, the Tender-hearted, a 
murderer and a ruffian, after all this pathetic blub- 
bering over his horse! How monstrous! But our 





biographer should know that there are people 
who would weep over a horse, who would never 
shed a tear over a fellow creature. These anom- 
alies will occur. The Arabian, who shoots down 
the traveller without remorse, is the most affec- 
tionate lover of his favorite steed. Ladies have 
been known to weep over pet puppies, who had 
tears for no better creature. It is Byron who tells 
us, speaking of Ali Pasha of Jannina, that he was 
“the mildest manner’d man that ever cut a throat.” 
But why multiply illustrations. Enough that this 
single instance of William Cunningham’s tender- 
heartedness is not sufficient, to remove the stains 
from his memory of fifty cold-blooded murders. 
We must insist upon other proofs. We do not 
find them in the next paragraph, at the hands of 
our biographer. 


“ After the capitulation of Charleston, a great 
many whigs renewed their oaths of allegiance to 
the King, and yet when success appeared to favor 
the whig cause, they reassumed arms against the 
British. Cornwallis issued orders that all such, 
when taken, should be put to death as rebels, who 
had forfeited their lives by breaking the oaths of 
fealty they had so short a time previously taken. 
Major Cunningham, then an officer in the British 
service, was one of those who received these orders, 
and who executed them rigorously on all such of- 
fenders as fell into his power. Away with the 
sickly sentimentality that would say that he did 
wrong in so doing !” 


We are sorry, for the sake of our biographer, if 
not for that of the criminal whom he would protect, 
that we cannot admit the plea so confidently urged. 
His duty as a soldier is one thing—that of the 
butcher isanother. Cornwallis might properly re- 
quire him to fight, and to destroy in fight, the ene- 
mies of the crown :—he could not require him to 
be a hangman. He did not often require it at the 
hands of British officers. It was the provincial, 
the tory, who was always foremost to do the dirty 
work of the royal officers; and if Cunningham 
had not himself relished the service, no power 
on earth could have made him legally perform it. 
His duty with his captives was to turn them over 
to his superiors. He should have accorded to them 
the pleasant privilege of officiating as hangmen. 
Had this course been taken, the butchery would 
have been greatly diminished. The excuse of the 
British was, that the murders and atrocities were 
usually executed by those whose personal revenges 
made them heedless of military rule and propriety. 

But even this plea must not be allowed in the 
case of William Cunningham. It is not for the 
murders that he committed on account of Lord 
Cornwallis that he is arraigned; but for those 
which he committed on his own account. No doubt 
there is a long and terrible array of crimes against 
him, for which, at the Eternal tribunal, the authori- 
ties of the royal officers would be urged in vain. 
But the victims are sufficiently numerous, whose 
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blood is upon the hands and head of this offender, 
against whom there could be urged no civil or mili- 
tary treachery—who broke no pledges of fealty— 
took no oaths of allegiance, and violated no parole. 
And here let us look a little into their history, rather 
loosely given, which we owe to our biographer, 
touching these oaths of allegiance, and this forfeit- 
ure of life, because of their violation. Really, if 
this biography had been written by the most bitter 
enemy to American liberties, or the American 
name, it could not more completely adapt its case 
to favor the British cause in all particulars. The 
whigs did not renew their oaths of allegiance,— 
they took paroles, the tenor of which was, that they 
should be protected by the British while they re- 
mained pacific. But the British finally failed to 
protect theran—were driven away from their neigh- 
borhoods, and the parole which could not afford pro- 
tection could not exact fidelity. In this condition 
of things, Lord Cornwallis himself declared these 
paroles void and of no effect, the better to compel 
the people to bear arms for the royal cause. The 
treachery was on the part of the royal officer, and 
its effect was decidedly the reverse of his desires. 
Compelled to draw the sword, the whigs, who had 
taken the paroles, thus rendered void, very naturally 
drew the weapons in behalf of the country. It 
was the policy of Cornwallis and Rawdon to have 
it appear that there was treachery in the bu- 
siness, and that the lives of such persons were for- 
feited. Several were hung at Camden, Charles- 
ton, and other places ; but the argument was futile ; 
was yielded finally by the British themselves ;— 
the case of Hayne being the last instance, and one 
of the most conspicuous of judicial murder, com- 
mitted under this view of the facts; and that we 
should have an American, at this time of day, en- 
deavoring to furnish a justification for atrocities 
which even British jurists and Generals no longer 
endeavored to justify, is perfectly monstrous. But 
there is a singular blindness and perverseness in 
all the matter of these biographies; the tone and 
spirit of which would better suit the times in which 
the deeds, now examined, had their birth, than the 


present era of humanity and Christian enlighten-| P 


ment. 

We come now to events in this biography, the 
materials for which we have drawn not less from 
the Historians, than from tradition and living wit- 
nesses. We have before us, at this moment, a con- 
siderable mass of original testimony from unques- 
tionable sources, gathered in the very neighborhood 
where the facts which form our subject had their 
occurrence. We shall be compelled to furnish 
very different versions of the events from those 
which are spread over this biography. But it may 
be well to afford this writer an opportunity to jus- 
tify wherever he thinks proper to attempt it. We 
shall find him, as before, taking care to premise the 





atrocities of Cunningham by vague statements of 





similar atrocities on the part of those who became 
his victims. Thus we are told, that * among the 
whigs who distinguished themselves by their cru-, 
elties to the tories, were a Col. Hays and a Mr. 
Turner.” No particulars are given of the cruel- 
ties of these persons; but, soon after, Cunning- 
ham appears, and Hays and Turner are both butch- 
ered in cold blood. So, Daniel Williams was hung 
for having killed Thomas Ellison, one of Cunning- 
ham’s followers :—So, having hung Oliver Towles, 
we are told he was famous for stealing tory cattle. 

“Asa species of poetical justice, Cunningham had 
him hanged witha thong cut from a tory cow’s hide.” 
The levity with which the statement is made, 
seems to accord happily with the sort of spirit by 
which the crimes of Cunningham were committed. 
Our biographer finds a sort of plea, or excuse, for 
all the deeds of his favorite. Does he hang his 
victim in cold blood? There is some one to rise 
up and say, he stole my yearling. And our biogra- 
pher seems to think this hanging and butchering all 
perfectly justified by such allegations. We cannot 
suffer an entire country to be defamed, and a noble 
and honorable community to be slandered, in order 
that a character like that of William Cunningham 
should be rescued from richly merited opprobrium. 
We must insist upon our narrative of one, at least, 
of his expeditions. This will suffice for all the rest. 
And first, touching the repute of Cunningham at 
the close of the war, when his deeds were fresh in 
every recollection—when, if there had been a plea 
at all, it should have been put in—when, if there 
had been a solitary proof in the matter, it was still 
available to both parties. 

One of the first public acts done in the Courts of 
South Carolina, after the organization of its Judi- 
ciary into,form, was the reading of the following 
proclamation : 


“Whereas William Cunningham, John Law- 
rence, alias John Lane, and William Lee have per- 
petrated sundry murders, robberies and other offen- 
ces in the back parts of this State,—and have baf- 
fled all pursuit for apprehending them, by being, (as 
it is believed,) harbored by wretches as unprinci- 
led and unfeeling as themselves. . . . To 
the end, therefore, that such villains may be brought 
to condign punishment, the General Assembly have 
directed that I should, in and by this proclamation, 
offer a reward of Three Hundred Guineas for the 
taking of the said William Cunningham, dead or 
alive ;-—-and One Hundred Guineas for each of the 
other two—with a free and full pardon for those 
who will apprehend such offenders. 

Given under my hand, &c., this 27th day of 
March, 1783. (Signed,) 


Bensamin Guerarp.’’ 


Now, why is it that Cunningham and two other 
offenders, of all the tories of the Revolution in 
South Carolina, are thus singled out for the exem- 
plary satisfaction of the laws? Why do we find 
them thus separated from all their associates, and 
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made the special subjects of legislative proscrip- 
tiont The question almost unavoidably suggests 
the answer, which will be found sufficiently de- 
tailed in the history which follows. 

William Cunningham no where appears to have 
distinguished himself as a warrior. Commencing, 
according to the local tradition, as a wagoner in Wil- 
liamson’s. expedition, and in some way offending 
against his superiors, or confederates, he is subjected 
to a degrading punishment, and betakes himself to 
the British army in Georgia. He renounces his old 
principles, those for which he had been willing to 
fight at the opening of the conflict, and we hear of 
this renunciation only after his alleged chastise- 
ment, and only after the British had obtained cer- 
tain successes in Georgia, and had given to the 
united arms of America and France, under Lin- 
coln and D’Estaing, a complete defeat at Savan- 
nah. He achieves nothing during all this period. 
We hear of him no where as aman of mark. As 
a leader of men, in other than small predatory 
bodies, assailing and surprising the defenceless and 
the feeble, we never hear of him atall. It is only 
after the British have captured Charleston,—only 
after Cornwallis and Rawdon have overrun the 
colony and planted their petty fortresses, in com- 
manding positions, in and about its chief settle- 
ments, that the name of William Cunningham ap- 
pears in history. He is an active partisan in the 
bloody civil war which followed the rising of the 
several bands of patriots, under Marion, Sumter, 
Pickens, Hammond, Hampton, Thomas and other 
popular leaders throughout the province. He is 
conspicuous as a pursuer and persecutor of the 
whigs in the Saluda country and the contiguous dis- 
tricts. He had all the blood-hound facility of find- 
ing and running down his feeble prey, as had Clav- 
erhouse in the chase of the Cameronians and Cov- 
enanters ;——and, a first rate horseman, an apt, acute, 
and experienced woodman, a bold and daring sol- 
dier, reckless and unsparing, he acquired a local 
distinction, and a terrible notoriety for his crimes, 
long before the British were compelled to seek ref- 
uge in the settlements more immediately along 
the sea. Compelled to retreat with them to the 
seaboard, he availed himself,—with all the skill 
and audacity of the partisan,—of all those fluctua- 
tions in the tide of war, which sometimes made 
the Americans fall back after their successes,—to 
dash into the interior, and write blood and havoc 
upon cot and hamlet, in token of his presence, 
where he came. But for the cruel nature of the 
warfare which he waged—his wild and wanton 
revenges—his coarse, unsparing brutality, we 
should unhesitatingly accord to him the merit of 
being, in these forays, a most daring and admirable 
partisan. He was certainly never wanting in the 
resources of courage, celerity and skill. But all 
these virtues of the soldier were obscured and dis- 
honored by the vicious passions of the savage. It 
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is idle to talk of any justification for his deeds, by 
a reference to his alleged, or suspected wrongs. 
His biographer seems to think that his revenges 
were the most natural and excusable things in the 
world. He appears to write as if a soldier need not 
be a Christian—need not be human; and as if the 
wanton injuries which Cunningham and his family 
experienced at the hands of a brutal neighbor, were 
sufficient to justify this bloodthirsty criminal in 
waging indiscriminate warfare against the entire 
community. It is not the least offensive feature 
in the article before us, that the atrocities of Cun- 
ningham are spoken of in atone and spirit of levity, 
and sometimes exultation, which are perfectly 
shocking to every civilized nature, and betray an 
almost total disregard of those moral standards, 
which, in this era of enlightenment, might be sup- 
posed to be commonly and sufficiently well under- 
stood, even in the darkest corners of our forest 
country. But it is the blinding devotion of the 
partisan, anxious only to make out his case, which, 
in the writer before us, perverts a naturally good 
understanding, and makes him behold all his ob- 
jects as “ through a glass darkly.” 

In the fall of 1781, the British and Tories, having 
been expelled the preceding summer from the dis- 
trict of “* Ninety-Six,” which they had converted 
into a vast realm of ruin, William Cunningham, 
then a Major of loyalists with a British commis- 
sion, taking advantage of the temporary absence 
of the American squadrons from the route, made 
his way towards the scene of his former atrocities, 
at the head of a force considerably larger than he 
had been accustomed to command. It is alleged 
in his defence, that he left the city with the au- 
thority of General Leslie, under secret orders from 
that General, and from his cousin, General Cunning- 
ham. It may have been that he had his orders from 
these gentlemen. It may have been—nay, must 
have been, that he had the sanction for his march, at 
least, from his superiors ; but that his secret orders 
implied instructions for the performance of those 
deeds which vexed humanity, and must disgrace 
his name forever, is what cannot be assumed in 
any instance, and must not be tolerated here, when 
we have the assurance,—as soon as Cunningham’s 
career was known,—that Leslie, a British General 
of intelligence and high character, denied and dis- 
claimed these deeds in words of scorn and execra- 
tion; while General Robert Cunningham, whose 
fair fame we should be the last to impeach, is known 
to have utterly repudiated the expedition and to 
have spoken in language of stern disapprobation of 
the unprincipled man, who presumed to employ his 
name as a cover for his atrocities. Nor was the 
denial and denunciation of the crimes committed 
in this foray, confined to these responsible officers. 
The British soldiers, and all the more honorable 
loyalists, concurred in the condemnation of this bar- 
barous incursion, with the just horror of men, who, 
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in the strife with their foes, have not yet wholly 
surrendered up their humanities on the bloody altars 
of Moloch. This, however, was done by William 
Cunningham. He did not leave the city with 
his force, or, at all events, they did not march 
through the country together. Breaking into small 
bodies, the better to elude observation, and to prey 
upon the country as they went, they made their 
first full rendezvous in Edgefield District. Here, 
according to all popular accounts, Cunningham 
made his appearance with a force not much less 
than three hundred men. The writer before us as- 
serts, in his usual confident manner, that it did not 
exceed one hundred and fifty. As he quotes no 
authority for the assertion, we prefer to follow the 
received statements. In truth, his numbers could 
not accurately be stated. Their object being mas- 
sacre and plunder, they scattered themselves over 
the country, small bands operating simultaneously 
at several points in a district. Our biographer, 
with an innocent inexperience, that is absolutely 
refreshing to the moralist and Christian, frankly 
tells us that Cunningham's purpose, “ was to inflict 
punishment on those” who had been guilty of in- 
humanity to the tories. In other words, it was 
not with the view to the successful prosecution of 
the war—for that was now hopeless, the struggle 
between the two nations drawing very rapidly to 
its close ;—it was not that the favorite principles 
which he professed, should be urged and prosecu- 
ted—it was simply that he should wreak his ven- 
geance upon those by whom he supposed himself 
or his friends to have been injured. That Leslie, 
or Robert Cunningham, or any British officer, 
should be assumed, or supposed to have given their 
sanction to such a mission, is ridiculous. That 
they should have sanctioned an expedition at all, 
the purpose of which was not to maintain the lead- 
ing objects of the war, or after that war had be- 
come hopeless, is out of the question; and hence 
the probableness of that tradition which describes 
William Cunningham as having stolen secretly 
away from the seaboard into the interior, his fol- 
lowers going forth in like manner, and joining him 
on the route. But tradition goes a little farther 
in describing the objects of this incursion. It as- 
serts that plunder, as well as blood, was the desire 
of these marauders ;—that, seeing the British troops 
preparing to depart the country and yield the strug- 
gle, they felt that it was no longer the country in 
which they could remain, and that it was necessary 
to get together, as promptly as possible, the pro- 
vision and resources for their future maintenance 
in a strange land. Florida was the favorite place 
of retreat fur the loyalists in those days, and to 
that region herds of the tories had already begun 
to turn their eyes. Here, from the first beginning 
of the Revolution, in 1775, had they made their 
way, carrying with them as many negroes and cat- 
tle of the rebels as might be led or driven into this 
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rogue’s Canaan. The party under William Cun- 
ningham, it is alleged, by the sufferers whom they 
despoiled, were not insensible to this policy; and 
the secret expedition which Leslie and Robert Cun- 
ningham refused to sanction, distinguished itself 
quite as much by its appropriations as by its mur- 
ders. ‘They adopted a Jewish policy, without wait- 
ing for the word of any prophet ; and took care to 
spoil the Egyptian of his goods and chattels, before 
leaving for their Land of Promise. 

The force under Cunningham's immediate com- 
mand, after leaving Charleston, proceeded with 
equal celerity and secrecy to the Rogue’s Ford, 
onthe Edisto. Here they extended themselves on 
every hand. They were a motley gathering, for 
whom horses, in most cases, had yet to be provi- 
ded. These were to be found in the stables of the 
whigs, and there they seized them. ‘Though bro- 
ken into small detachments, the party acted in con- 
cert, and from the Edisto made their way to the 
Saluda. One squad, under the command of a man 
named Williams, pushed on to the neighborhood of 
Mount Willing, where they plundered the inhabi- 
tants of horses, cattle, and other property. The 
same game was played by another party led by a 
Captain Radcliffe. The rumor of these depreda- 
tions roused up a party of whigs, who, without any 
acknowledged leader, went in pursuit of the ma- 
rauders. The names of some of this party are 
now before us—Smallwood Smith, Matthew Jones, 
and James Butler, Jr.,—the last named, a youth of 
nineteen. They followed the squad of Radcliffe 
to the Big Saluda, which they found swollen by 
heavy rains. Here young Butler swam the stream 
and brought over a canoe from the opposite side, by 
means of which the party got over. They found 
the trail of Radcliffe’s band, continued the pursuit 
with caution, and succeeded in surprising him. In 
the fight which followed, several were killed, among 
them Radcliffe himself, and his party was dispersed. 
The detachment under Williams was subsequently 
followed, in like manner, by a small body of whigs, 
commanded by Captain Sterling Turner. These 
men, twenty-one in number, belonged to Turner's 
beat; but they called upon Captain James Butler, 
the elder, to head them in the expedition. Butler 
declined to interfere with, or to supersede Turner 
in his command ; but he went with the party as a 
volunteer. He had, but a short time before, been 
released from a British prison, where he had re- 
mained eighteen months. Turner pursued with 
sufficient promptness. He came up with Williams 
near Lexington Court House, and reclaimed and 
recovered the stolen property—the force under 
Williams being too weak to offer much resistance, 
yet quite strong enough to render it politic, on the 
part of Turner, to content himself with getting back 
the plundered chattels. Unfortunately, he was not 
an experienced Captain, and, contrary to the ad- 
vice of some of the more prudent of his party, he 
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halted for rest and refreshment, at a small unfinished 
house on Cloud’s creek, within a few hundred yards 
of the lower line of Edgefield district; the place 
itself being in Lexington. Here a beef was killed, 
and while the party were busy in dressing it, they 
were surprised by Cunningham, at the head of the 
greater body of his men, estimated at three hun- 
dred, or three hundred and fifty. Turner’s squad 
instantly fled for shelter to the unfinished house, 
which was of logs. Here they were fired on by 
the assailants, but without suffering injury—a par- 
ley followed, and Smallwood Smith and Matthew 
Jones were sent out by Turner to treat with Cun- 
ningham. ‘The latter cut short their mission, by 
asking if they were of the party by whom Rad- 
cliffe had been slain. When he was told that they 
were, he answered, “ You shall all die! I give no 
quarters!” Smith and Jones, attempting to return 
to Turner, were both shot down; and not perish- 
ing instantly from the shot, were butchered by 
the sword. This spectacle informed the inmates 
of the hovse what was to be their fate, and 
they determined to defend themselves to the last. 
They did so with fatal effect, until all their am- 
munition was exhausted. Several of the assail- 
ing party were slain and others wounded. It 
was proposed that they should surrender in a tem- 
porary cessation of the fight. The elder Butler 
said, ‘ For myself I have no hope ; but if by sur- 
render my son can be saved, I have no objection.” 
But the youth disclaimed the idea of saving him- 
self if his father was to perish, and, firing his 
rifle,;—the ball of which shattered the powder horn 
of one of the assailants, named Stuart, who was 
concealed behind a tree,--he received a mortal 
wound through his body a moment afier. “I ama 
dead man,” he exclaimed, “ but there are yet three 
bullets in my pouch.” The father, who was also 
wounded ,—a brave and stout-hearted soldier,—took 
the missles and faithfully discharged them. The 
ammunition of the party wholly consumed, a hand- 
to-hand fight followed, with the butts of their guns. 
Overcome at length by numbers, the survivors, with 
two exceptions, were brought out into a ring, and, 
hemmed in by their enemies, were deliberately 
hewn to pieces by the sword. The two persons 
who were suffered to live, were Stanley Webb and 
Bartley Bledsoe, who were claimed to be loyalists, 
at heart, by some of the more humane among the 
assailants. There were two Bledsoes, John and 
Bartley ; the first was a tury, the second a whig. 
The whig was saved by being confounded with his 
tory brother, while the tory was actually murdered 
by his friends, who supposed him tu be the whig. 
Tradition has preserved most of the names of the 
victims who perished on this occasion. These 
were Sterling Turner, James Butler, Sr., James 
Butler, Jr., Smallwood Smith, Burdit Escridge, 
Benjamin Bell, William Scissom, John Bland, 








Gideon Nicholson, Mat. Jones, Peter Foy, 
Sullivan, John Bledsoe, and Nat Corley. 

This bloody deed is thus coolly dismissed in a 
couple of sentences, by the biographer of William 
Cunningham : “ Both Turner and Hays occupied 
military ‘stations.’ Turner's was the first en- 
countered: it was taken, and the men put to 
death.” There is no little sang froid in this way 
of dismissing men to judgment. We shall come 
to the affair of Hays hereafter. The attempt to 
make a military station of the log-house to which 
Turner’s party retreated in their emergency, is 
quite an ingenious mode of dignifying the exploits 
of Cunningham. But we must deprive him of the 
merit of capturing this military station, and of the 
justification tacitly suggested here by the idea of a 
massacre under a storm. ‘There was no military 
station on Cloud’s Creek. The house in question 
was nothing more than a place of refuge, to which 
the party of Turner fled in the moment of surprise. 
The victims, whom our biographer stigmatizes as 
“marauders,” were all respectable Jandholders. with 
the reputation in the neighborhood of being honest 
men. That they should be charged as marauders, 
thus perishing on their own ground, by the apolo- 
gist and eulogist of those who, according to his 
own showing, came more than a hundred miles to 
destroy them, is absurd on the face of it. Several 
of them had seen service ; some of them had held 
offices of trust and confidence before the war broke 
out. The Butler family had always been confegs- 
edly among the most respectable in the country. As 
our biographer is pleased to speak sneeringly of 
this family, it may be well to give a brief sketch of 
it, as it is commonly known in Carolina. 

The Butlers of “* Ninety-Six” trace their descent 
from Irish ancestry. William Butler, who married 
a Miss Mason, of Virginia, lived and died in Lou- 
don county. His son, known in South Carolina 
as Captain James Butler, came to that State and 
settled near “the Ridge,” about 1770. He was 
opposed to the stamp act, and early committed 
himself to the canse and principles of the Revolu- 
tion. He joined in the Snow-Camp expedition, of 
which a brief history was given in the preceding 
papers of this series. Under the command of Gen- 
eral Williamson he led a company against the Cher- 
okee Indians. He was in the Florida expedition, 
so wretchedly concluded by Gen. Charles Lee ; 
and returned to South Carolina, in 1778, to pass 
under the command of General Lincoln. Reject- 
ing the offer of a British protection, after the ca- 
pitulation of Charleston, he was thrown into the 
“« Provost” of that city and transferred from thence 
to the prison ship. He was but three weeks re- 


leased from this horrible dungeon, when he fell a 
victim, as we have just narrated, to the butcher- 
ferocity of Cunningham, at Cloud’s Creek. Of the 
fate of young James Butler, the history has just 
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been written; but there was another son, William 
Butler, of whom we shall speak hereafter, when 
jt becomes necessary to show him in direct conflict 
with the murderer of his father. A third son, 
Thomas, was also, at the time of this bloody trag- 
edy, in the service of the country. The bereaved 
widow was on the couch of disease, suffering from 
small pox, with four young children, two girls, 15 
and 12, and two boys, 10 and 8 years old,—help- 
less and hopeless, when, two days after the massa- 
cre, an old man brought tidings of it to the house- 
hold. Another melancholy history follows these 
tidings. There were but few men in the neigh- 
borhood, and those who were friendly dared not 
show themselves out of their hiding places. The 
melancholy duty of looking after the remains of 
the dead, of performing the last filial and humane 
offices, devolved wholly upon women. Sarah Smith, 
sister-in-law of Smallwood Smith, who was one of 
the massacred, Nancy Butler, with her aunt, assist- 
ed by several friendly females, proceeded in a 
common wheeled-sled to the scene of massacre, 
designing to bring the bodies home for burial. 
But they found them so horribly mangled by the 
sabre, that few or none of them could be distin- 
guished. One looked to find a father, another a 
husband, a third a brother, in the mangled carcass 
that she washed with affectionate and pious devo- 
tion, and washed in vain. It was found necessary 
to give to the wretched remains of the party a 
common grave. A rude stone marks the place of 
burial to this day, and bears the initials of the two 
Butlers. But such were the tender mercies of 
these avenging tories, who have so recently found 
their eulogist, that even the melancholy offices 
thus assigned to the wretched and bereaved women, 
who thus proved their sex and their devotion to- 
gether, were not suffered to be performed without 
farther humiliations. Taking for granted that the 
friends of the victims would come to bury the dead, 
and that new victims might thus be gleaned at the 
grave of the former, Cunningham had placed in 
concealment a detachment of men, overlooking the 
spot, and ready to renew the work of slaughter as 
soon as the unconscious mourners should appear. 
These were rightly placed under the command of 
a miserable wretch, named Westcoat, who, finding 
himself disappointed in the hope of a second butch- 
ery, and that none but females would appear, amu- 
sed himself by the most brutal and indecent jests, 
as the unhappy women busied themselves in the 
terrible task of seeking through the mangled car- 
casses, for the lineaments of the beloved ones. 
He regaled their ears with the most cold-blooded 
details of the butchery, and how the victims had 
behaved when given to the sword. Turner, he said, 
“bounced from the ground like a ball, with every cut 
of the sabre ;”—* others got upon their knees and 
implored for mercy,” but “ old Butler was so damned 
tough and obstinate, that they found it hard work 





to kill him,” and “ he made no prayers for life.” 
A man, named Love, played a prominent part in 
this game of butchery, amusing himself with chop+ 
ping off the limbs, and so wounding the sufferers 
as to cause the most horrible contortions. He 
acted a like part at the subsequent massacre at 
Hays’ station, and we shall hear of him hereafter, 
when he is made to feel that, however remote, the 
day of retribution is nevertheless always certain. 
We may well pass from this horrible chapter, but 
to another not less so. 

Leaving Cloud’s Creek, Cunningham, with the 
main body of his men, proceeded up the Cherokee 
road towards Saluda Old Town, burning and slaugh- 
tering as he went. One of his victims was Samuel 
Abney, whose houses he gave to the flames. His 
approach drove the male inhabitants off, either 
seeking places of security, or in the search after a 
sufficient force to contend with the unexpected 
marauders. It was in vain that the women threw 
themselves at his feet and entreated that their 
dwellings might be spared to them, at a season 
when the winter was rapidly approaching. They 
were perhaps only too fortunate that they got off 
with their lives. The biographer before us re- 
marks, that “not even his greatest enemies have 
ever alleged that, stern as he was, he was at any 
time guilty of harshness or cruelty towards wo- 
men or children.” And this assertion is made in 
the very teeth of a tradition which furnishes han- 
dreds of details, justifying the brief summary which 
we give in the preceding sentences. Ilaving 
burnt Anderson’s mills and outhouses, which had 
formerly been used by Col. Hammond as a mili- 
tary post, but which were now untenanted, he 
crossed the Big Saluda, and made his way to the 
farmstead of his ancient enemy, John Caldwell. 
He was now about to feed fat the ancient grudge, 
which our biographer has suffered to appear suffi- 
ciently often in his narrative. The house of Cald- 
well stood in the centre of his plantation, which 
was level, and, for that period, of considerable ex- 
tent. The rumor that “ Bill Cunningham” and 
his band were in the country, and committing the 
most dreadful ravages in an adjoining district, had 
reached the ears of Caldwell. The known hatred 
which was borne him by the tories, had made his 
wife exceedingly anxious upon this intelligence, 
and she had urged him strenuously to withdraw for 
a while, and conceal himself. He consented when 
it was too late. His horse was actually saddled, 
and at the door, and he was drawing on his boots 
for his departure, when the house was surrounded 
by the detachments of hisenemy. Flight was now 
impossible, and resistanee would have been idle. 
The banditti were led by Cunningham himself. 
The unarmed and unresisting man was seized in 
his chair, carried out into the open yard, and a cir- 
cle of soldiers being formed around him, their 
leader setting the example, the victim was delib- 
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erately hacked to death, in the presence of his 
wife. The house and outbuildings were then de- 
stroyed by fire, at the command of this considerate 
chieftain, whose brutality was never experienced 
by infancy or womanhood ! 

Let us now relate another incident that occur- 
red in this bloody progress. There was one Stoke- 
ly Towles, a sturdy whig, who happened to be ill 
of the small pox, and hearing of Cunningham’s 
approach, he concealed himself in his fodder house. 
One of Cunningham’s party, named Edward Tuar- 
ner, by whom Towles was well known. detaching 
himself from his squad, rode up to Towles’ house, 
and, pretending the utmost friendship for him, and 
that he came to save him, persuaded the wife of 
Towles to reveal the secret of his hiding place. 
The foolish and confiding woman, glad to find a 
friend in the band of the marauders, sent her little 
son, John, with Turner, to where the father lay 
hid. The boy was tutored to summon Towles from 
his hiding-place, and when the unhappy man, be- 
guiled by the accents of his own child, made his 
appearance, he was instantly and mercilessly shot 
down in the presence of the innocent boy, who 
was thus made the blind instrument for the murder 
of his parent. The murderer then rode off to join 
his comrades, leaving the boy to carry to his mother 
the dreadful commentary upon her own weakness, 
which the cruel history itself conveyed. We may 
as well finish this little history in this place: It 
will tend somewhat to illustrate that bloody scout, 
of which the biographer of William Cunningham 
is so pleasant an apologist. Turner, at the close 
of the war, fled to Florida, or to the Bahamas, 
and remained absent until the year 1807, when, 
supposing the past forgotten, and assuming, per- 
haps, that he would be unrecognized, he revisited 
the State and was seen at the house of Mrs. Stew- 
art, his sister, who lived on the Saluda. John 
Towles, the boy whom Turner had employed to 
call his father from his hiding-place, had now be- 
come a man. William, an infant at the time of 
his father's death, was a man also. They became 
aware of Turner's reappearance, and resolved upon 
his death. The eldest boy had treasured a terrible 
recollection of the crime, of which he was cruelly 
made the instrument. They proceeded to Mrs. 
Stewart’s by night. The guilty man hearing the 
feet of horse, with the instincts of crime actively 
working in his conscience, at once divined the na- 
ture of the visit. He said tu his sister,—* it is 
the Towles’,” and endeavored to make his escape 
by the door. But his assailants were too cool and 
resolute. William Towles, the younger, shot him 
through the neck, and brought him to the ground, 
to all appearances dead. John Towles was about 
to make the matter certain, when the younger 
Towles, arresting his pistol, exclaimed, “ never 
shoot a dead man!” And thus they spared him, 
and thus his life was saved. The wound was not 





fatal. The sister drew the wounded man within 
doors and found him living. But she kept her se- 
cret. She put in circulation the story of his 
death—-had his coffin prepared, his grave dug, and, 
going through all the ceremonies of a public bu- 
rial, she disarmed suspicion! Not daring to em- 
ploy a surgeon, she herself tended the hurts of the 
wounded man, cured him, and contrived to send 
him forth in secrecy and safety from the country. 
That sister was a heroine, and deserved to have 
had a nobler brother! We can not reproach the 
Towles’ for seeking to destroy their foe, and we 
must honor the generous devotion of the sister 
who thus nobly baffled their desires !—Let us now 
follow Cunningham to “ Hays’ station.” 

We hope, in our next number, to conclude this 
domestic history. 





THE SUMMER CHILD. 


“ Go then, my first-born, my summer-child; and if there 
may never more come a summer to the heart of thy moth- 
er—still go! that thou mayest have rest.”"—F. Bremer. 


When life was young and bright, 
And “ friends and fortune smiled,” 
Then sawest thou the light, 
My first, my Summer-Child! 


My joy I could not speak, 
It was too deep, too wild,— 
I kissed thy tender cheek, 
And murmured, ** Summer-Child.” 


As years rolled swift away, 
Fair sisters at thy side 

Shared in thy childish play, 
But thou wert still my pride. 


And when our cheerful hearth 
My children gathered round, 
Thine was the voice whose mirth 
Had e’er the sweetest sound. 


Altho’ young maidens grew 
In beauty in my home, 

My heart to thee was true, 
From thee it could not roam. 


And with a mother’s joy, 
I marked thy noble mind, 
And saw my cherished boy 
To every good inclined. 


My soul with pride elate 
Beheld thy budding youth, 

Thou grewest to man’s estate 
Unsullied in thy truth. 
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But looking on thy face, 
So gentle, young and fair, 
I saw, thro’ every grace, 
‘That death was written there! 


I marked thy step of glee, 
Thy lithe elastic form, 

And sighed that thou must be 
Food for the greedy worm. 


Thy cheek’s unearthly bloom, 
Thine eye’s too brilliant light 

Were presage of the tomb, 
And of an early blight. 


I’ve watched thy slow decay 
With sad and tearful eye,— 

I've seen thee fade away, 
And felt that thou must die! 


The death dew’s on thy brow, 
Beloved of my heart! 

In painful breathings now 
I see thy soul depart. 


Rest from thy cares, my son! 
Thy mother may not weep 

That now her weary one 
Goes to his quiet sleep; 


Tho’ henceforth life will be 
One Winter dark and drear, 
And never more for me 
Shall Summer blossom here! 
Philadelphia. M. G. W. 





POETRY AND RELIGION, 
NO. IIL. 


POETRY ;—-ITS PRACTICAL NATURE AND MORAL TEN- 
DENCY. 


The preceding observations, with regard to the 
spirit of poetry, have by no means reached a satis- 
factory conclusion. A subsequent point must still 
be determined, before the progress of this investiga- 
tion can receive the gratulation of a well-disposed 
and virtuous mind. What is the practical influ- 
ence of this power on the social condition and im- 
mortal destiny of man? What are its moral and 
religious tendencies? Is it a spirit of good, or of 
evil—an angel of light, or an emissary of dark- 
ness! If evil, the dignity and power of such an 
element would only render its capacity for desola- 
tion the more terrible, and the perpetuity of its 
presence would only consummate the appalling 
prospect, by adding the impossibility of a termina- 
tion to its ravages. It is true, an indirect inference, 





bearing on this point, may have already been sug- 
gested in the progress of our remarks. For if, 
as we have shown, the dignity of this spirit is’ 
based on truth and reason, and the harmony of sur- 
rounding relations, we may perceive, in its very 
elevation, at least presumptive evidence of its holy 
origin and benignant tendencies. Not by any means 
that all greatness is goodness, or that all strength 
is virtue, or that all power is marshalled under the 
banner of purity, ia the conflict of opposing prin- 
ciples on this apostate earth. Intellectual and 
moral qualities, we admit, have no necessary and 
inseparable connection. The energies of the mind 
may exist without the presence of corresponding 
affections in the heart. And a perverted poetic 
sentiment is one thing, and true religious principle 
isanother. Even great mental powers may be as- 
sociated with excessive depravity. But when thus 
associated, they uniformly suffer injury. Disease 
is communicated at some point, by the foul contact. 
Some want of equilibrium, some defect in the har- 
mony of its operations, some irregular and vacil- 
lating motion in one region, with torpor and inac- 
tion in another, prove that the mind, transcendent 
though it be even in its debasement, is invariably 
impaired, when the heart becomes the seat of pol- 
lution, and that genius exists in an unnatural ele- 
ment, when surrounded by an atmosphere of im- 
purity. This we affirm to be true of all intellec- 
tual qualities, but especially so of those which are 
with justice denominated poetical, and of that order 
of genius which finds employment in the elevated 
and ethereal dominion of poetry. We therefore 
maintain, that the spirit of poetry in itself—in its 
uncorrupted and unperverted essence—bears the 
seal of a heavenly commission, conspires and har- 
monizes in its tendencies with the dictates of mo- 
rality and religion, and moves abroad, in its beauty 
and majesty, over the earth, on a high and holy 
mission. 

There are many who recognize the purity of 
this element in some of its manifestations, but yet 
regard its influence for good with comparative in- 
difference, while their apprehensions are excited by 
contemplating exclusively its power for evil. They 
are led to view it in but one aspect. They are 
prone, from an observation of its perversions, 
to conceive a disparagement of its nature ; and, by 
witnessing its frequent association with impurity, 
to imagine some inherent liability to abuse, some 
native tendency to mislead, as its essential char- 
acteristic. Hence they uniformly regard its pres- 
ence with a suspicious eye, and meet its approach 
with a defensive attitude. And they would con- 
sider it upon the whole a blessed exchange for the 
world, to forfeit forever the fascination of its love- 
liness, in order to be delivered from the stronger 
spell of its foul enchantments. But such a bargain 
lies not within the scope of human speculation. 
The soul of man and surrounding nature, the phy- 
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sical and the moral universe must be remoddled and 
transformed, before such a consummation is possi- 
ble. Such a purpose is not merely futile ; but the 
attempt to realize it enhances the evil deplored. 
By disowning the fellowship of this quality, the 
benefit of a compromise with its necessary exist- 
ence is lost, and its influence, without being dimin- 
ished, is arrayed entirely on the side of evil. And 
those misguided champions of virtue, who wage a 
war of extermination against poetry, are only so 
far successful in their enterprise, that they cause 
it eventually to assume the character, which is at 
first imputed, and render its overthrow the more 
desirable, but not the more possible, by transferring 
its entire power to the ranks of acknowledged en- 
emies. Such views arise from a want of impar- 
tiality in investigation, and a want of discrimina- 
tion in judgment as to the essential qualities of 
poetry. 

The opinions entertained on this subject will be 
much effected by general views on other subjects, 
and the theories adopted concerning the moral sys- 
tem under which we live. This world evidently 
is not ascene of perfection. Nothing is stationary, 
nothing complete within itself. We behold on every 
hand a strife of conflicting elemeats—a blended 
struggle of good and evil qualities. A desolating 
power has fallen oa the originally fair creation, 
destroyed the symmetry of its proportions, de- 
ranged the harmony of its muvements, and amid 
the confusion of discordant elements, has pressed 
into the unnatural service of evil, tendencies, which, 
in theic design and appointment, were pure and 
propitious to virtue. The world is filled with per- 
versions, moral and physical. “God made man 
upright, but he hath sought out many inventions.” 
Depravity has infected the human soul, and its at- 
tending curse has overshadowed the surrounding 
scene of existence. Upon the floating wreck of 
the present system, we behold traces of its original 
symmetry and perfection, but they are marred, and 
broken, and disorganized. The wreck has been 
visited by a special interposition of relief. It has 
been met by a divine appliance of remedy and rep- 
aration. The Christian religion restores to human 
life those qualities which sin has defaced, and re- 
establishes in their ascendancy over the nature of 
man, those influences, which have been perverted 
and overborne by a proneness to evil. Apart, then, 
from the direct operations of Christianity, we may 
perceive the existence of qualities, originally pure 
and perfect, but now sunk in subjection to depraved 
tendencies, against which they still rebel and wage 
an ineffectual warfare. We fail to distinguish 
these conflicting powers, because they are not visi- 
bly arrayed in distinct and opposing ranks. It is 
an intestine warfare, a confused struggle, hand-to- 
hand, in silence and darkness. There is naturally 
no grand division of the race into two separate 
armies. Every human bosom is the theatre of this 





strife of opposing influences. Above this scene of 
conflict, presides a wise and benevolent Creator, 
and amid the evil which he permits, may be recog- 
nized, even in its perversion, the good which he 
appoints. ‘To determine, therefore, the legitimate 
tendency of any influence, we should not refer 
merely to the companionship in which it may be 
found, or the ends to which it may be devoted in 
this degenerate world. These may happen con- 
trary to its legitimate tendency, by the counterac- 
tion and corruption of other causes. To determine 
the true character of the element of poetry, we 
should not look merely at the turbid stream, whose 
waters collect impurity from the region through 
which it flows, but should go backward and upward 
to the pure fountain from which it springs. We 
should separate poetry itself from its corruptions 
and abuses, and contemplate its sources in the hu- 
man soul, and its materials in surrounding nature. 
These unquestionably exist, impressed by the Cre- 
ator on the works of his hands. They bloomed 
in the bowers of Paradise. They will triumph 
amid the glories of heaven. In the intervening 
earthly strife, they claim affinity and fellowship 
with all pure and heavenly powers. Their ten- 
dency, unless when counteracted and overborne, 
is propitious to the claims of morality and religion. 
The light of nature conspires and harmonizes with 
the light of revelation. In like manner, there exists 
a corresponding agreement between poetry, which 
is the devotion of nature, and piety, which is 
the devotion of faith. There is a consistency of 
design, a harmony of expression, in all the works 
and ways of the Most High. All the images of 
his character, and all the manifestations of his 
will, when clearly perceived and faithfully consid- 
ered, are found to be uniform and accordant. An- 
tecedent in their origin and still distinguishable in 
their existence, amid impure and evil elements, 
there may be traced qualities in the nature of man, 
and features in the material universe, which were 
originally impressed by a creating hand, and de- 
signed to subserve a benevolent and holy purpose. 
These, as they address the reason, are termed the 
light of Nature—a light obscured and perverted in 
a world of moral darkness, but still blending and 
mingling with that perfect illumination, which has 
subsequently been transmitted by a direct revela- 
tion from Heaven. The record inscribed by the 
Almighty in the volume of his works, agrees with 
that more complete testimony written in the vol- 
ume of his word. The instructions of the latter 
are additional, but not opposite to those of the for- 
mer. This point will readily be conceded by all 
believers in divine revelation. But we claim, in its 
concession, an implied acknowledgment of the po- 
sition which we maintain, as to the origin and ten- 
dency of the elements of poetry. These are na- 
tive qualities, imbodied in the original structure of 
the system, and introduced by the Hand which 
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framed the universe. They are connected with 
the qualities just considered, by an immutable law, 
which pervades every department of nature—a law 
which connects emotion with perception, impulse 
with action, desire with duty; which associates 
the genial and enlivening heat of the sun with its 
pervading light ; which blends the charms of beauty 
and sublimity with utility of design in nature ; 
which unites the refined gratifications of taste, with 
the necessary means of subsistence ; which writes 
the name of God in a type of flowers, and announ- 
ces his power in a trumpet of thunder. 

The application of these general views to the 
question before us, is evident and conclusive. And 
we are furnished with an explanation and an an- 
swer to the difficulties which may arise from the 
occasional, and it may be frequent, association of 
poetry with lust and impiety. Poetry, in its origin 
and birth, was not a human fabrication, but a di- 
vine creation. Its first picture smiled on the Jand- 
scape of Eden. Its first song was hymned by 
“the morning stars.” It is not the unnatural 
offspring of depravity. And whatever alliance 
with evil it may have since formed, is contrary to 
its original design and tendency—is a departure 
from its sphere, and a degradation of its nature. 
Indeed, what element has not been thus perverted 
and forced into subserviency to an evil purpose? 
The light of Nature, though it discloses the glo- 
rious perfections of the Godhead, has been obscured 
by evil passions, and counteracted by a perverse 
will, and made to minister to the grossest error 
and the most degrading superstition. Even in an 
enlightened age, science has been arrayed in op- 
position to truth, and placed in the attitude of an 
enemy to revelation. ‘True, all this may be sum- 
marily laid to the account of a vagrant imagination. 
But such an explanation is more convenient and 
plausible, than rational and satisfactory. By such 
an unauthorized and senseless appropriation of epi- 
thets, you may make imagination responsible for 
all the evils under the sun. But the truth is, all 
great and gifted minds, which have produced any 
permanent impression, either for good or evil, have 
been characterized by a high degree of mental 
qualities, which might with equal justice be de- 
nominated imagination. They may not have writ- 
ten verse, but they were poets—in the primary 
and just acceptation of the term—workers and 
performers in the field of thought. They glowed 
with enthusiasm, which gave impulse and energy 
to the operations of their minds. They possessed 
Original, creative, and comprehensive intellects. 
There is a more rational, as well as a more scrip- 
tural mode of accounting for the departures of the 
human mind from truth, than by charging the evil 
upon one of the original powers of the mind, and 
involving the Creator in the authorship of delusion. 
To the state of the moral character, we are to 
trace all essential aberration in the intellectual char- 


acter. The light of truth is obscured by “an evil 
eye, which causes the whole body to be filled with 
darkness.” 

It will he perceived, then, that the question at 
issue is not to be determined by those consider- 
ations, which are supposed by some to settle it 
finally and forever. The Jegitimate tendency of 
poetry is not to be tested by the moral character of 
the majority of professional poets, or the moral 
tendency of the majority of their productions. 
Yet it is by applying such a standard, that poetry 
has been denounced as essentially evil. But the 
fallacy of this mode of reasoning is acknowledged, 
when applied to other subjects. Such logic, if 
universally adopted, would result in the condemna- 
tion of every pursnit and the annihilation of every 
influence, now consecrated to the service of virtue. 
Has poetry never exhibited its capacity for good? 
Has its spell never been wielded by pure hands, or 
directed to a worthy purpose! Has it uniformly 
been the companion of crime and the enemy of 
religion? Even if no other instance could be spe- 
cified, the fact that poetry is found in the Bible— 
that many portions of the inspired word were orig- 
inally ‘‘ wedded to immortal verse,” in a union 
which has for its seal the sanction of Heaven, 
should suffice to silence all cavilling, and put to 
flight all misconception, and awaken a fear, in the 
minds of those who would discard poetry from 
the companionship of virtue, lest they should be 
guilty of the presumption of laboring to separate 
what God hath joined together. 

It may be proper, however, to inquire how far 
the unfavorable opinion, which prevails with re- 
gard to poets and poetry, is in accordance with 
truth. The terms poet and sinner are by some 
regarded as synonymous. We are far from main- 
taining that all the worshippers of the Muse should 
partake of the honors of canonization, or that all 
the written poetry in the world should be classed 
indiscriminately in the Hagiographa of Chris- 
tendom. Amid the varieties of poetical character, 
which have appeared, it would be impossible to 
present a single picture, which would exhibit a 
uniform moral likeness of the class. In forming a 
general judgment on the subject, there are several 
considerations which should be regarded. There 
is no class of men, whose lives have excited a 
more minute and prying curiosity, the events of 
whose private histories have been more closely 
scrutinized, or more publicly revealed to the world; 
and hence a false impression may be conveyed, as 
to the proportion of their faults, not because they 
really have more than other men, but because the 
faults of others are permitted to repose in a more en- 
viable obscurity. There is no class of men whose 
characters are more exposed to the hostilities of 
prejudice, or whose motives are more liable to the 





misconceptions of ignorance, so that the represen- 
tation which the world receives may be only a 
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caricature of the reality. It is to be remembered 
also, that the poet is exposed to other influences, 
jn the formation of his character and the direction 
of his life, besides those which spring immediately 
from poetry. He possesses the infirmities of our 
fallen nature, which are common to all men. He 
is exposed to the peculiar acerbations of a seden- 
tary life, and the jealousies, calumnies and dis- 
appointments attending a career of authorship. 
There is, moreover, often a proneness among some 
genuine poets, pitiable it is true, but not the less 
natural, to foster and encourage a false estimate 
of their character, from a pride of singularity, and 
a mock defiance of public sentiment, in exhibiting 
the supposed eccentricities of genius. But espe- 
cially is it to be borne in mind, that not the highly 
gifted of the order, but the vast herd of poetasters 
and poet-apes, vile imitators of the lowest efforts 
of the art, and the worst features in the character 
of some model of genius, who assume the name of 
poet, on no other ground than a resemblance of 
defect, and wear it to no other end but to bring it 
into disrepute—that these, from their greater num- 
ber and active impertinence, have been chiefly in- 
strumental in conveying to the public mind a gener- 
al impression of the class to which they unwor- 
thily belong. If these considerations be duly 
weighed, they are sufficient to meet the force of 
any argument which may be drawn from the gen- 
eral character of poets, against the legitimate 
moral tendency of poetry. What though every 
poet be not, in very deed, a saint? Because poetry 
does not regenerate a depraved character, shall 
we therefore conclude, that its tendency is essen- 
tially and necessarily evil? No believer in the 
Gospel can so judge, without departing from its 
declarations, which represent man as originally 
corropt, and recognize but one power, and that 
divine, which can effect his regeneration. To ex- 
pect such a result from any other quarter, is cer- 
tainly unauthorized. Yet all influences which do 
not reach to this point, are not therefore corrupting 
in their tendency. They may be associated with 
impurity, they may be enslaved by sin, but when 
released and elevated to their proper position, they 
clearly manifest a natural affinity to all that is 
pure and ennobling in its tendency. 

But to turn from the moral character of poets, to 
the moral tendency of their productions. We are 
no apologists for the abominations which have 
appeared in the world under the form of poetry. 
On the contrary, we design, at a future stage of 
this investigation, to examine and expose such 
lamentable perversions of genius and taste and 
sentiment. Our present purpose is to inquire 
how far these are to be regarded as indicative 
of the true design and necessary result of the 
element itself. And we affirm, without hesitation, 
that the want of principle, or of care in an author, 
is, in every instance, the source of any corrupting 





influence that arises from this form of literature. 
That this want of principle and care has existed, 
in many instances, cannot be denied. That this 
corrupting influence operates widely and power- 
fully, through the various channels of current po- 
lite literature, to which, in our definition, we have 
attached the term poetry, is equally evident. But 
this is one of the necessary evils to which we are 
exposed in the present disordered and imperfect 
state of existence. It is not more flagrant, nor 
should it excite greater surprise, than our neces- 
sary subjection to the contaminating influence of 
conversation and intercourse with society. The 
same spirit prevails, the same sentiments are in- 
dulged, the same characters appear, at least in their 
evil elements, as much in real life, as in the vis- 
ions of corrupt poetry. But who would think of 
secluding himself from intercourse with society, 
because of the impure social influences which 
prevail? There are many of the lighter forms 
of poetry, which are not designed or calculated to 
produce any direct moral result. They are mere 
transient pictures of life and nature, which serve 
to please the fancy and gratify the taste. It is, we 
admit, a question, how far these seemingly mental 
enjoyments are connected with the interests of vir- 
tue. If they are not essential ingredients, they 
constitute at least the beautiful ornaments and pro- 
pitious accompaniments of moralexcellence. But 
there are many productions, which go beyond this 
point of neutrality, and are decidedly corrupting 
in their character. ‘They breathe an impure spirit; 
they adorn vice with attractions; they clothe vir- 
tue in a garb of meanness; they scoff at the 
sacred ties of humanity and the high obligations of 
religion. But these generally are not the offspring 
of the highest order of genius. And whenever 
true genius thus degrades itself, its sunken atti- 
tude, itscrippled march, its palsied form, its dimmed 
eye, its faded beauty and departed strength, bear 
testimony to its fall, in the deterioration of its pro- 
ductions. But even in such cases of perverted 
and injured talent, (to adopt the language of an 
eloquent defender of poetry,) “ strains of pure feel- 
ing, touches of tenderness, images of innocent 
happiness, sympathies with suffering virtue, bursts 
of scorn or indignation at the hollowness of the 
world, passages true to cur moral nature, often 
escape in an immoral work, and show us how hard 
it is for a gifted spirit to divorce itself wholly 
from what is good.” It is chiefly in the lower 
forms of literature, that a decidedly corrupting in- 
fluence prevails. We see it in the ephemeral trash, 
so copiously issued abroad at the present day, which 
displays promiscuously the half-poetry of lust, the 
pompous turgidity of putrid heroism, the reels and 
staggers of drunken romance—the froth and scum 
and foul litter that float on the surface of the 
stream, the food and sport of the minnow tribe, 
which cluster around in frantic circles, their light- 
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ness refusing a deeper element, and their organs 
forbidding a nobler sustenance. ‘There are two 
causes which operate thus to pervert and degrade 
the exercise of genius. The one is found in the 
evil propensities of the author’s own character: 
the other in the evil propensities of the vulgar 
reading multitade, whom he aims to gratify and 
delight, but not to enlighten and improve. A pres- 
ent fleeting popularity, or its more agreeable ex- 
pression in speedy pecuniary profits, constitutes 
the only motive to enterprise. Under such a law, 
literature inevitably pursues a sinking process. 
And so long as this tendency is not counteracted 
by opposite and higher motives, the evil must con- 
tinue to multiply itself and the causes which pro- 
duce it; and we will never behold the period, when 
we shall not have reason to deplore this melan- 
choly perversion of the highest powers of our na- 
ture, until the character of gifted men, and the 
general character of society undergo an important 
transformation ; until genius recognizes its respon- 
sibility to a higher tribunal than that of the public 
taste, and devotes its powers to a nobler purpose 
than that of catering to the depraved propensities 
of our fallen nature, and realizes its highest dig- 
nity as the champion of virtue, and finds its true 
fame, where alone it is immortal, in the approba- 
tion of God and the plaudits of a holy universe. 
But when we turn from this gloomy prospect, our 
hearts are cheered by contemplating, on the other 
hand, a bright array of productions, which unques- 
tionably tend to purify and exalt our nature. They 
are generally of the highest order of true poetry. 
They may not be the most popular. This could 
not be expected in a world, where passions and 
tastes prevail, so opposite to the pure spirit which 
they breathe. But we maintain, that among such 
we find the purest essence of poetry. 

We have extended our remarks on this view of 
the subject to a greater length, than to many will 
seem necessary or desirable. We have been labor- 
ing to establish what of itself is sufficiently evi- 
dent to every discriminating and reflecting mind. 
But we have an object in view beyond the bare 
question at issue. We aim, not merely to distin- 
guish between the legitimate tendency of poetry, 
and its corrupt perversions, but by recognizing its 
power for evil, when abused, we would appreciate 
its capacity for good when worthily exercised ; 
and thus lead to a practical conclusion, effecting 
the opinions of those, who, acting under a false 
impression, are disposed to surrender this impor- 
tant agent exclusively into hands that wield it 
against the interests of virtue and religion. Poe- 
try if not evil, by a law of its own nature, cannot 
be rendered hopelessly so, by the frequency of its 
perversions. If when its nature is prostituted into 
fellowship with impurity, it is arrayed in such dan- 
gerous attractions and possesses so potent a spell, 





as justly to excite the apprehension of virtuous 
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minds, may it not, when its nature is released from 
this enthralment and elevated to its proper dig- 
nity, exhibit still lovelier charms and wield a still 
stronger fascination, in behalf of goodness and 
purity ? Shall we disown so beautiful and so mighty 

a power as the champion of truth, and witness, 

without regret, its brilliant gleaming in the ranks 

of our enemies? It is vain to affect indifference. 

It is absurd to think of meeting it with sneers and 

ridicule and contempt. It is foolish to cry feeble, 

frivolous and fantastic, and then turn away in dis- 

dain, and suppose that its spirit is annihilated by 

our neglect. It will live, and it must live forever. 

Its nature is indestructible. Its spirit is immortal. 

You must brutalize the human soul and overthrow 
the fabric of nature, before that spirit will be 
crushed. Poetry pervades the moral and the phy- 

sical universe. Wherever features of beauty and 
excellence, of majesty and glory appear, there its 
elements exist, whether in the variegated domin- 
ions of external nature, or in the hidden world of 
mysteries in the human soul. The earth, with its 
many forms of loveliness and grace, of splendor 
and sublimity, its verdure and flowers, its plains 
and mountains, and rivers and oceans; the unchang- 
ing glory of the far off sky, with its countless orbs 
of light and myriads of unknown worlds ; the 
varied relations of life, the noblest actions and 
achievements of man, the deep and tender feelings 
of the heart, the ties of country and of home; the 
innocent joys of infancy, and the sympathies and 
sorrows of age; the hopes and fears and memories, 
and the lofty aspirations of the spirit, which rise 
above and stretch beyond the present life, and that 
mysterious crowd of emotions, which burn and agi- 
tate the soul through the period of its earthly exis- 
tence,—all these are instinct and living with the 
spirit of poetry. All these must be destroyed be- 
fore poetry can be annihilated. The stream will 
continue to flow while these fountains exist; but 
it is as dreadful to contemplate, as it is impossible 
to realize, such a consummation. Suppose all 
poetry to disappear ;—but before this can be, we 
must suppose all the sources of poetry to be de- 
stroyed. Then, Jet every form of grace and every 
hue of beauty be removed. Let every breath of 
sweetness and every tone of melody be still. Let 
the flowers and fresh verdure of the earth fade 
away. Let the sun arise, darkened and shorn of 
his glory, and set without a parting smile to beau- 
tify and bless the world. Let Aurora hide her 
blushing face in clouds; and Vesper tear her 
crimson banner from the sky, and then hang out 
the sable curtain of despair. And let “the stars, 
which are the poetry of heaven,” be extinguished ; 
and the moon, sad mourner, ride pale and solitary 
through adarkened sky, and weave with her beams 
a winding sheet to enshroud the beauty and glory 
of the universe. And then let every tie of endear- 
ment be torn from the heart of man. Let all the 
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thrilling hopes and beautiful yearning of his spirit 
be crushed. Let him pass through life with noth- 
ing around him, but a blasted and barren waste, 
without an oasis to cheer the gloom; without one 
sign of life, save the fearful sirocco that sweeps 
over its surface; and nothing in prospect, bnt a 
dull eternity of pulseless and passionless existence. 
Let all this be done, and then, and not till then, 
will poetry be banished from the earth ; for these 
are the many fountains that feed this bright and 
living stream, which gives the bounty of its fresh- 
ness and the melody of its waters to the world. 
But who would not shrink from such adoom? And 
because hateful and poisonous plants sometimes 
vegetate in our soil, shall we therefore exchange 
the green garment of spring for the frozen mantle 
of winter? Because desolating tempests occa- 
sionally sweep over the land, shall the music of 
the winds be hushed and the zephyr’s wing be bro- 
ken? Because fitful meteors now and then blaze 
along the sky, shall we blot out every star, and tear 
every jewel from the robe of heaven? And because 
the stain of immorality and lust may to some ex- 
tent defile the productions and disfigure the char- 
acter of some men of genius, shall we therefore 
condemn poetry as an evil, and shrink from it as a 
curse? Assuredly not! For even in these most 
lamentable examples of perverted talent, we find 
the strongest evidence of the high and holy origin 
of poetry. The rushing pinions of the eagle may 
be fettered in the dust, but then, degraded and help- 
less as he is, the upward glance of his bold eye 
shows the loftiness of his home, and the purity of 
his element. | 

An objection is raised against the influence of 
poetry, on the ground that it fills the mind with 
empty visions, and crowds the heart with lawless 
emotions—that it awakens extravagant expecta- 
tions, inconsistent with reality, and fosters romantic 
sentiments, at variance with the sober duties and 
actual relations of life. ‘Two questions here arise. 
What are the visions, the emotions, and the senti- 
ments of true poetry? And then, what are the just 
views of life, and the real aspect of our duties and 
relations in the present state of existence? If the 
answers to these questions harmonize, the objec- 
tion disappears. Let it be remembered, that there 
are two extremes, directly opposite, toward either 
of which there may be a departure in our minds 
from the true level and proper sphere of human 
life. ‘The one is above, the other is beneath the 
plan of Providence. Both are remote from truth. 
Both are illusions of the imagination. But the one 
is an illusion of air: the other is an illusion of 
dust. ‘To which of these is there a greater prone- 
ness in human character? Is the life of man gen- 
erally above, or beneath its true position? No, 
the views and feelings, to which poetry is opposed, 
are false views and unworthy feelings, although they 
be such as are generally entertained by mankind. 





This life is not isolated in its interest, nor circum- 
scribed in its relations and prospects. It does not 
contain within itself the chief good. The gratifica- 
tion of the senses, and the comfort and sustenance of 
the body are not the ultimate ends of existence. 
Man’s nature is prostituted, the scene which he in- 
habits is sunk and degraded, when such becomes the 
settled plan of human life. Yet such are the prac- 
tical views, such are the sober realities, sanctioned 
by the wisdom of this world, which sneers at poetry 
as foolish and visionary, and ridicules poets as the 
dupes of imagination. But if by “ visionary” is 
meant views unreal and untrue; if by “ imagina- 
tion” is meant delusion, we affirm that the sober 
devotees of Mammon are the most visionary and 
imaginative beings of the race. Their views of 
life are false. Their impressions of external ob- 
jects are unreal. ‘They are victims of the grossest 
delusion. They conceive the body to be superior 
to the soul. They place a false estimate on wealth. 
They forget its insufficiency to yield satisfaction, 
its liability to danger and accident, its inevitable 
termination at death. In the imagination of such 
an one, the world is transformed into a radiant 
temple—a glittering idol is enthroned within—him- 
self a worshipper prostrate in his devotions—and 
that idol is his God, and that temple is his heaven, 
and that worship is the great employment of his 
life! ‘There may be the order of a system, 2 regu- 
larity of movement, no way ward impulses, no pro- 
pensities to crime, no collision with the relations 
of society ; there may be prudence, sagacity and 
skilful contrivance ; there may be diligent employ- 
ment and vigorous enterprise displayed on such a 
scheme of life, and the man be referred to as a 
model of practical sense and good character. But 
his soul is shrunk to a skeleton. Its high aspira- 
tions, its tender sensibilities, its generous emotions, 
its pure affections are paralysed, if not dead. The 
physical energies of life are active ; but its social, 
intellectual and moral powers are suspended in their 
exercise. In his youth he may have displayed a 
different character. He may have delighted in the 
emotions of poetry and the visions of romance. 
His heart may have glowed with generous senti- 
ments, and dilated with the dreams of earthly love. 
The future may have been mirrored to his imagina- 
tion in all the colors of Paradise. Doubtless the 
prospect was far higher than the reality. Doubtless 
there were many wayward impulses, and wild de- 
sires and frantic hopes, unsanctioned by truth and in- 
consistent with duty. Doubtless even then “an un- 
clean spirit” lodged within him, although it as- 
sumed a form of beauty and clothed itself in a man- 
tle of light. At length his character was trans- 
formed. His former enthusiasm departed, and with 
it perhaps many of his evil propensities. He became 
a sober, selfish, calculating man of the world. 
Wise heads admired the change, and affirmed that 
“the unclean spirit had gone out of the man.” 
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True, the house is “ swept and garnished ;” but 
alas! that spirit has returned in another form, and 
“with him seven other spirits more wicked than- 
himself, and they enter in and dwell there, and 
the last state of that man is worse than the first.” 
We admit there are important duties, necessary 
avocations in life, with which poetry has no imme- 
diate connection. But we deny that to such it 
manifests any direct opposition. Such pursuits 
are often degraded, in our estimation, by habit, fa- 
miliarity, and an unworthy association with grovel- 
ling ideas of haman life. We admit that poetry 
has no necessary connection with the means of 
subsistence, or the methods of accumulating wealth. 
But we deny that by any law it forbids the suste- 
nance of the body, and a suitable provision for 
the wants of life. True, it counteracts that gen- 
eral proneness in the human mind to sink in sub- 
jection to a blind, selfish, and sordid spirit of world- 
liness. And in this we recognize its benign ten- 
dency. The soul has its wants, as well as the 
body. It craves its proper nourishment. This 
world is designed as a temporary scene, on which 
to purify its tastes, exercise its affections, and 
mature its powers for an immortal destiny. 
When human life is elevated to a level with this 
sublime plan, all its inferior duties and relations 
move in harmony. The whole scene is radiant in 
the colors of poetry. When the soul is thus re- 
cognized in its true dignity, the realities of nature 
and life are redeemed from their degradation. 
They appear ina new form. They havea higher, 
but not a false significance. They appear in a 
light different from that in which they meet the 
gaze of ordinary men, but it is the light of truth. 
The visions of poetry are not spectres, but real- 
ities. Poetry is but the transfiguration of truth. 
On the mount of vision, its raiment is white and 
glistening, and its face shines above the brightness 
of the sun. But this transfiguration is not the 
addition of an unreal brightness, but the unfolding 
of a veiled and hidden glory. All truth appears 
to the vulgar eye of the multitude under an 
eclipse. Like him, who moved abroad in his hu- 
miliation amongst men, the great incarnate perso- 
nation of truth itself. His divinity was shrouded 
from the public gaze; and when he was transfig- 
ured before his disciples, it was only a transient 
gleam of his true original glory that glanced 
around his form. 
In one respect the visions of poetry may be said 

to be unreal, when it assumes the form of fictitious 
narrative. But it is only in the different location 
of the characters, and the peculiar combination and 
association of the materials. The characters are 
originally drawn from real life. The materials are 
derived from nature ; and the structure of the vis- 
ion itself mast be a correspondence with nature and 
life, or it awakens no sympathy, and wields no fas- 


=== 


creations of the poet are more beautiful and per- 
fect than any real scene in nature—tinged and 
colored as they are with the hues that pervade his 
own spirit, like the lingering image of a lost Eden, 
at once a memory of past innocence and a presen- 
timent and proof of future immortality—shall we 
dread the delusion and deplore the charm? The 
soul is not chained down, in its perceptions, to 
the visible realities which surround the body. 
It has the capacity to rise upward into a higher 
element; and it is purifying and strengthening to 
exercise that capacity. We have a two-fold na- 
ture—a body with its earthward tendencies, and a 
soul with its heavenward aspirations. This winged 
nature should not crawl forever in the dust. The 
birds of the air teach wisdom to man. They de- 
scend to the ground and gather their necessary 
food ; but then mount upward on elastic wing and 
pour forth their songs of joy and freedom to the 


gies in procuring the necessary means of subsis- 



























wind. And shall man’s nature exhaust its ener- 


tence? Shall he not exercise the wing, and tune 
the voice of his immortal spirit, that it may be 
plumed for a higher flight, and prepared for a no- 
bler song, when at length it shall emerge from the 
shadows of the present, into the glories of a 
brighter and better world ? 


Virginia. W. C. S. 





THE RUINS. 


I. 


The turret tott’ring to its fall, 

The broken arch, the shattered stone; 
Gray lichen o’er the crumbling wall 

And near its foot the bleaching bone ;— 
And, through the long and lonely day, 
Moss-bearded silence, holding sway, 

Where subject thought is none ;— 
While owls by night with dullard scream, 
Shake echo from her idiot dream !— 


Il. 


These, if they sadden, bring no pain ;— 

But ruins of the soul to see,— 
Downfallen souls, that ne’er again, 

Shall rise erect to mastery ; 
Hearts that once bright and pure, now prone, 
To dust, that wear its stains alone ;— 

Spirits no longer free ;— 
Hope broken, pride debased, and name, 
Man-banished, self-devote to shame !— 


lll. 
Dark, dreary ruins these !—The eye 





cination for good or evil. And what, though the 








Turns loathing from the wretched sight ;— 
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That ling’ring wo that mocks the sky 
With aspect fair and promise bright ;— 

Concealing still, at core, the slime,— 

Corruption, with its brood of crime, 
Which, looking things of light, 

Engenders in its fruitful womb, 

Born victims for th’ unerring doom. 


IV. 


And thou, so young !—and still the smile, 
Upon thy cheek of beauty dwells,—- 

I scarce can deem that heart of guile, 
Beneath so fair a covering swells ; 

Yet, what a mock to hopes of earth !-- 

Thus beautiful from bud and birth, 
Instinct with thousand spells, 

Of grace, and smile, and sweet, and song,— 

Corruption in thy heart is strong ! 


Vv. 


Who could have deemed, in early years, 
When all thy maiden life was bright, 

So sweet a joy should turn to tears, 

- Such glorious promise set in night ;— 

Such beauty to a parent’s eyes, 

To Love’s, whose speech was lost in sighs,— 
Ne’er threatened such a blight— 

So dark a change, so sad a gloom, 

Obscuring brightness, beauty, bloom ! 


Vi. 


Yet still thou smil’st !—-and can thy art, 
In spite of all, so soon subdue 

The nobler feeling at the heart— 
If memory be not perish’d too ? 

If not to all its nature dead, 

It still may bleed, as those have bled, 
Whose early love it knew ;— 

And, spite of smiles upon thy cheek, 

Still feel the pang it cannot speak ! 


Vil. 


Self-reckoning hours, methinks, must rise, 
When in thy chamber, still and lone, 
The crowd withdrawn, the searching eyes 
All banished, or all merged in one ;— 
When all that might have kindly wrought 

A refuge from thy sterner thought, 

Lights, music, mirth, are flown ;— 
How will the past, with all its train, 
Of chiding spectres rise again! 


Vill. 


And thou wilt shroud that pallid look, 
Thy groan shall speak, thy tear shall fall, 





When to thy soul, the dread rebuke, 
They jointly murmur, shall appal ;— 
When, all unbidden, on thy sense, 
Shall grow the stern intelligence, 
In one betraying all !— 
Betraying all, thou guilty one, 
Faith wrong’d, love lost, and youth undone ! 


IX. 


And thus, in Vice’s gay abode, fs 
Its thonsand vultures at thy breast, ‘| 

Remorse, with unrelenting goad, 
Unresting, ne’er to let thee rest ;— 

And memory telling, day by day, 

The joys that thou hast thrown away, 
Refusing to be blest ;— 

What hope,—what angel hope shall rise, 

Of future promise to thine eyes ? 


xX. 


Ah, me! could I even now restore, 

The perish’d bloom that crown’d the flow’r, 
And make thee what thou wast of yore, 

The bud of love that blessed the bower,— 
Awake once more those purer lays, 
As often heard in better days, 

Throughout the evening hour ;— 
Thou still shouldst smile with gentle reign, 
Though I should never smile again. 


XI. 


Oh! could I win thee now to weep 

Thy child-heart’s madness and its shame, 
All should within this bosom sleep, 

Except its young and cherish‘d flame ! 
And still, though all around condemn, 
I can not, will not, join with them, 

Too dear is still thy name, 
And precious memories come to press 
Their seal on lips that may not bless. 


XII. 


Farewell! too much beloved, farewell ! 

The grace and glory of the earth, 
Since in thy form, their brightest fell, 

To me have grown of little worth ; 
Thou stand’st alone on memory’s waste, 
Still precious, though with shame o’ercast, 

While gloom is at my hearth ;— 

And round my door, the withered vine, 
Deplores thy fate—resembles mine ! 





W. Gitmore Simms. 


S. Carolina. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO 


THE HISTORY OF VIRGINIA. 


BOOK FIRST. 


VIRGINIA DURING THE REIGN OF JAMES I. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Distress of the Colonists. Captain Smith’s efforts 
to relieve them. He is taken captive and res- 
cued by Pochahontas. 


We have already seen, that when Newport sail- 
ed for England, on the 15th of June, 1607, he left 
the one hundred colonists' apparently in auspicious 
circumstances. They had built a triangular fort, 
having at each end a bulwark in the shape of a 
half moon, and mounted with four or five pieces 
of artillery; so that it was sufficiently strong to 
repel the attacks of the savages. They had 
“ sowne corne on two mountaines,” which “ sprang 
a man’s height from the ground ;” and the country 
abounded in the fruits of goodly trees and vines. 
Every thing invited to the conclusion, that “ if the 
beginners of this action doe carefully further as, 
the countrey being so fruitfull, it would be as great 
a profit to the realme of England, as the Indies to 
the King of Spaine.” 

This was the bright side of the picture, and they 
looked forward with hope to the succor which New- 
port promised to bring them, in twenty weeks. 
Their supplies, however, were poor and scanty, 
and they were exposed to danger from the sava- 
ges,—more from their secret than their open hos- 
tility. But in a short time, a worse enemy than 
the savages appeared among them, and by the end 
of June, scarcely ten were able to minister to the 
rest who were prostrated by sickness. 

Nor is this at all to be wondered at when the 
Causes are considered. Whilst theships remained, 
the improvident colonists could obtain from the 
sailors, with money, or by barter, a part of their ra- 
tions and pilferings from the ships’ stores ; but now 
they were reduced to the “ common Kettell,” which 


furnished each man, a day, with half a pint of 
wheat boiled with as much barley ; on both of which 
the worms had already feasted in the holds of the 
For whereas they had expected to perform 
the voyage in two months, and to have the ad- 


ships. 


” George Percy says Newport sailed one week later,—on 


vantage of planting in the spring, they were nearly 
five months, so that they lost the season and con- 
sumed a good part of their provisions, which, too, 
were no little damaged by their long storage. 

Had they been as free from all sins as from glut- 
tony and drunkenness, they might have been can- 
onized as saints. Their drink was water, their 
‘lodgings Castles in the ayre.” At the same time, 
they were subjected to such toil and exposure in 
the sun, bearing and planting palisades, as would 
have made them miserable even in their native 
country, or any other place in the world. 

To these causes, no doubt, others were soon 
added, which still produce sickliness in similar 
situations in Virginia, and to which persons unac- 
climated and enfeebled by such unwholesome diet 
might be particularly exposed. 

On the 22nd of August, died Captain Bartholo- 
mew Gosnold, the prime mover of the enterprise 
to which he fell a victim. He “ was honorably 
buried, hauing all the Ordnance in the fort shot off, 
with many vollies of small shot.” His restraining 
influence now gone, Kendall occasioned increased 
dissension in the council; but he was shortly after 
arraigned and deposed. On the 28th, died Thomas 
Studley, the first Cape Merchant, and his duties 
devolved upon Captain Smith. Early in Septem- 
ber, they had buried half their number,—most of 
whom had been taken off by disease, but some by 
wounds insidiously inflicted by their wiley foes. 
To this time, some had subsisted on sturgeon and 
crabs ; but now these began to fail. The follow- 
ing picture of their melancholy condition is drawn 
by George Percy. * 

“ Our men were destroyed with ecruell diseases, 
as swellings, fluxes, burning fevers, and by wars, 
and some departed suddenly; but for the most 
part, they died of mere famine. ‘There were never 
Englishmen left in a foreigne countrey in such 
miserie as we were in this new discovered Virgi- 
nia. We watched every three nights lying on the 
bare cold ground, what weather soever came, ward- 
ed all the next day, which brought our men to be 
most feeble wretches. Our food was but a small 
can of barlie sod in water, to five men a day, our 
drink cold water taken out of the river, which was 
at a flood very salt, at a low tide full of slime and 
filth, which was the destruction of many of our 
men. Thus we lived for the space of five months 
in this miserable distresse, not having five able men 
to man our bulwarks upon any occasion. If it had 
not pleased God to have put a terror in the sava- 
ges’ hearts, we had all perished by those vile and 
cruel pagans, being in that weak estate as we were; 
our men day and night groaning in every corner 
of the fort most pittifulto hear. If there were 


1 Purchas [V., 1690. 





Monday, the 22nd June, leaving 104 persons,—Purchas 
IV., 1689. 


2 A little before, he had been in raptures at the “ delight- 
ful springs running down from the mountains.” 
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any conscience in men, it would make their hearts 
to bleed to hear the pitiful murmurings and vutcries 
of our sick men without relief, every night and day 
for the space of six weeks, some departing out of 
the world, many times three or four in a night, in 
the morning their bodies trailed out like dogs to be 
buried : In this sort did I see the mortality of di- 
vers of our people.” 

From this “desperate extremitie,” however, they 
were at length providentially delivered, for ‘** God 
the patron of all good endeavors, so changed the 
heart of the Saluages, that they brought such 
plenty of their fruits and provisions, as no man 
wanted.” 

But it was now discovered, that whilst they had 
been reduced to such suffering, President Wing- 
field had been living in ease and luxury, having 
engrossed to his private use, “* Oatmeale, Sacke 
Oyle, Aquavite, Beefe, Egges, or what not, but 
the Kettell :” and though he had felt neither sick- 
ness nor want, now meditated a flight in the pin- 
nace; so that on the 11th of September, articles 
were laid against him and he was displaced from 
his seat in the Council, and Ratcliffe chosen Presi- 
dent in his stead. Kendall being also deposed, the 
council was reduced to three, all of whom had been 
seized with the prevailing sickness ; and no elec- 
tion was made to fill the vacancies. The new 
President and Martin being little beloved, and of 
weak judgment in danger and little industry in 
peace, committed the chief management of affairs 
to Captain Smith. 

As yet, the colonists had no houses ; their tents 
were rotten, their cabins worse than nought; and 
immediately upon his recovery, Smith spared 
no pains in making houses for the company ; who 
notwithstanding their misery, little ceased their 
malice, grudging and muttering. Most of the 
chief men were sick and discontented; and the 
rest in such despair that they would rather 
starve in idleness, than do any thing for their own 
relief. But by his own example and fair words of 
encouragement, Smith, as judicious as he was 
brave, induced some to cut and others to bind the 
thatches ; some to build houses and others to thatch 
them ; always bearing the greatest burden himself, 
and providing others lodgings to the neglect of his 
own. 

The superfluity furnished by the savages begin- 
ning to decrease, Smith was sent in the shallop, 
with six men, to trade for corn, and try the river 
for fish ; but the weather was so stormy they could 
do nothing at fishing. 

He had many impediments; he was ignorant 
of the language of the natives; his men were 
poorly clad and provisioned, insufficient in force 
to encounter the savages, and did not understand 
the management of the boat, which, too, was with- 
out sails. But deterred by none of these, he pro- 
ceeded at once to Kecoughtan. This town, now 


Hampton, contained eighteen houses, pleasantly 
seated upon three acres of ground, upon a plain 
nearly environed by water, with a little isle near, 
fit for a castle,—the town connected with the main 
by a neck sixty yards in width. 

The Indians thinking them near famished, offered 
small pieces of bread and small handfuls of corn 
and beans for their swords, muskets and apparel. 
Seeing that by trade and courtesy there was noth- 
ing to be had, necessity forced Smith to exceed 
his commission and resort to his muskets, which 
made these deriders fly to the woods. He has- 
tened to their houses and found stores of corn; in 
their hurry to secure which, the hungry soldiers, 
despite Smith’s warnings, were near faliing into 
the hands of the savages. Some sixty or seventy 
of them presently returned, with hideous noise, and 
painted with manifold colors, singing and dancing, 
and bearing in front their God, Okee, [an idol made 
of skins, stuffed with moss, all painted and hang 
with chains and copper.] Being well armed with 
clubs, targets, bows and arrows, they boldly char- 
ged the English, who so kindly received them with 
their muskets, that down fell their God, and divers 
of his worshippers lay sprawling on the ground : 
the rest fled tothe woods. Soon after they sent one 
of their Quiyoughcasucks, or priests, to offer peace 
and redeem their Okee. Smith agreed tnat if only 
five or six would come unarmed and load his boat 
with corn, he would be their friend, restore their 
Okee, and requite them with his commodities. 
Well contented, singing and dancing, they also 
brought him venison, turkeys, wild fowl and bread.* 
On his return from thence, he fell in with two na- 
tives of Waroskoyack, a kingdom on the South side 
of James river, about twenty miles from its mouth. 
They conducted him to their town, where having 
obtained an additional supply, he returned to the 
Fort with near thirty bushels of corn, “the very 
name whereof gave great comfort to the despair- 
ing company.” 

Having now a scanty supply for about fourteen 
days, some motions were made about the Pres- 
ident and Captain Archer’s going to England to 
procure relief; which no doubt was a mere pre- 


1 Purchas [V.,1707. Smith L, 156. There is a very 
different, but less romantic account of this in ““ Newes from 
Virginia,” according to which Smith effected all he wished 
by diplomacy and the blessing of Heaven. 

“ The Indians thinking us neare famished, with careless 
kindness offered us little pieces of bread, and small hand- 
fulls of beanes or wheat, fora hatchet or a piece of copper: 
In the like manner I entertained their kindness, and in 
like scorne offered them like commodities, but the children, 
or any that shewed extra:ordinary kindness, I liberally 
contented with free giftes of such trifles as well contented 
them: finding this colde comfort, I anchored before the 
towne, and the next day returned to trade ; but God, (the 
absolute disposer of all hearts,) altered theire conceites, 





for now they were no lesse desirous of our Commodities 
than we of their corne,” &c. 
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tence to conceal their design of abandoning the 
colony. Bat the President and Martin being now 
pretty well recovered, it was resolved that the pin- 
nace should go up the river to trade for corn. Lots 
being cast who should go in her, it fell to Smith ; 
who, whilst they were getting the pinnace ready, 
made excursions to Paspahegh and other places, 
from which he brought fresh supplies of corn; but 
what he carefully provided, the rest as carelessly 
spent. Martin also afterwards made two success- 
ful visits to the churlish people of Paspahegh. 
All things being now ready, on the 9th of No- 
vember, with eight men in the barge, (leaving the 
pinnace to follow as far as Weanock,) Smith set 


forth for the discovery of the country of Chikha- 


mania. It was a scene of no ordinary interest as 
he, for the first time, sailed by moonlight along the 
placid river guarded by Indian towns, bounded by 
hill and plain, dotted with islands and skirted with 
woods, whose overhanging boughs dipped in the 
mirroring waters. With that singular influence 
which he exerted over the savages, he every where 
met with a favorable reception,—as many as a hun- 
dred sometimes waiting his coming by the river 
with corn, which he gladly bought ; but lest they 
should suspect his too great want, he declined some 
and went higher up the river. He discovered 
many Indian towns; among them Mamanahut, the 
heart of the country, where were assembled two 
hundred people with such abundance of corn as 
would have laden a ship. Greatly cheered by his 
success, he returned to the fort, which he reached by 
midnight, and there found the pinnace run aground. 
The next day he repeated his expedition up the 
Chickahominy with like good fortune :—the natives 
brought quantities of corn in baskets, and were so 
desirous of trade, that they would follow him in 
their canoes and give it to him rather than carry it 
back. To gratify their curiosity, he fired one of 
his pieces of artillery in the midst of the river, 
which from its repeated echoes seemed a peal of 
ordnance. 

Thus they obtained at the fort a good store of 
corn ; and as the winter approached, the rivers be- 
came so covered with all kinds of wild fowl, that 
none of the “ Tuftaffaty humorists” any longer de- 
sired to go to England. But some bad spirits, not 
content with God’s providence, still grew mutinous, 
so that the President having occasion to chide the 
smith for a misdemeanor, he not only insulted him, 
but offered to strike him with some of his tools. 
For this rebellious act, the smith was by a jury 
condemned to be hung. For some time he con- 
tinued very obstinate, hoping for a rescue; bat 
when he saw that nothing but death awaited him, 
he divulged a dangerons conspiracy, of which Ken- 
dall was the head,—probably with the design of 
regaining his lost authority in the colony, or seiz- 
ing the pinnace and leaving it to its fate. Kendall 


— 


was thereupon tried by a jury, condemned and shot.’ 

This conspiracy allayed, Smith started upon his 
third trip up the Chickahominy ; and discovered 
Matapamient and other towns; but he found the 
quantity of corn decreased. However, he again 
succeeded in loading his barge and returned to the 
fort. But their stores being barely sufficient for 
the approaching winter, which proved to be one of 
great rigor, there was much ado to have the pin- 
nace go to England; which Smith and Martin so 
strongly opposed, that the scheme was again re- 
linquished. In the mean time, some of those who 
had been saved from death only by the bold exploits 
of Smith in procuring them sustenance, began to 
censure him for not having further explored the 
country in his expeditions. Spurred on by a de- 
sire for his own vindication, as also for the public 
good and to have some matters of worth to encour- 
age the adventurers in England, he again ventured 
forth, resolved to be deterred by no obstacles. He 
ascended the Chickahominy fifty miles,—ten miles 
above Apokaut, the highest town inhabited, even 
cutting his way through logs in the bed of the ri- 
ver. Unable to proceed any farther in the barge, 
he returned and left it, with seven men, at anchor 
off Apokaut, with the express charge that none 
should go ashore. Then taking two of his crew 
and hiring a canoe with two Indians to row it, he 
“put himself upon the adventure.” Having reach- 
ed some twelve miles higher than the barge had 
been, he landed to refresh himself whilst their food 
was boiling, and took one of the Indians with him, 
to see the nature of the soil, and to cross the 
“ boughts of the river.” To Robinson and Emry, 
he gave orders to discharge a gun as a signal for 
his retreat, the moment any foe appeared. In a 
short time, he heard the cry of the Indians, but no 
warning signal and supposed hismen wereslain. He 
seized the Indian and bound him to his arm, with 
his pistol ready to be revenged on him: He advi- 
sed Smith to fly. The Indians now assailed him 
with their arrows, but he “‘ made his hind his bar- 
ricadoe,” and though struck, received no injury. 


1 Newes from Virginia. S.L. Messenger, 1845. Smith 
and Purchas, give a different version, which there is diffi- 
culty in rejecting, and also inadopting. Smith says, (vol. 
I, p. 156,) ‘* Wingfield and Kendall liuing in disgrace, see- 
ing all things at randome in the absence of Smith, the com- 
panies dislike of the President’s weaknes, and their small 
loue to Martins never mending sickness, strengthened them- 
selues with the sailors and other confederates to regaine 
their former credit and authority, or at least such meanes 
abord the Pinnace, (being fitted to saile as Smith had ap- 
pointed for trade,) to alter her course and goe for England. 
Smith unexpectedly returning had the plot discovered to 
him, much trouble he had to prevent it, till with store of 
sakre and musket shot he forced them to stay, or sinke in 
the riuer, which action cost the life of captaine Kendall.” 
From this, it is not clear whether Kendall was killed hy 
the shot ; or whether his conduct in this transaction led to 





his execution. 
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After three or four mortal shots with his pistol, 
Opeckankenough, king of Pamauck, with two hun- 
dred men surrounded him. The shielding Indian 
treated between them for conditions of peace and 
importuned Smith not to shoot. 

He requested leave to retire to his boat; they 
demanded his arms, saying that the rest were slain, 
but him they would reserve. Not liking such terms, 
he attempted to make his retreat, but observing his 
pursuers more closely than his path, he sank deep 
into a quagmire, and also the Indian in attempting 
to extricate him. Thus surprised, he resolved to 
make trial of the Savages’ mercy and threw away 
his arms, which had kept them at bay. Then he 
was drawn out benumbed with cold, and led before 
their King. He very adroitly presented him with 
an ivory compass-dial, describing as well as he 
could its use, at which Opeckankenough “ so amaz- 
edly admired,” that Smith proceeded in a ‘ Cos- 
mographicall lecture of the skies, earth, day and 
night, with the varietie of Nations, and such like.” 
His ignorance of their language was no hindrance 
to this philosophical discourse, and perhaps his pan- 
tomime, animated by the hope of effecting his de- 
liverance, inspired the audience with more awe 
than if they had understood all he said. But their 
natural ferocity was not yet tamed by the wonders 
of science, and in an hour they bound their captive 
to a tree and bent upon him their deadly bows; 
when Upeckankenough holding up the compass, 
they desisted, unbound him and led him in triumph 
to Orapakes, a hunting seat of Powhatan, on the 
north side of the Chickahominy, and much fre- 
quented by the Imperial family on account of its 
abundance of game. 

The disobedience of Smith’s orders probably led 
to all these disasters ; for his disorderly crew soon 
went ashore, where George Cassen, from whom 
the savages got tidings of Smith, was slain and the 
rest narrowly escaped. Robinson and Emry were 
also killed. 

Though guarded, they now treated him so kindly, 
that Smith began to suspect that they intended to 
fatten him for one of their feasts ; but he narrowly 
escaped assassination by an Indian who attempted 
to avenge the death of his son. 

Supposing Smith to be possessed of healing pow- 
er, they carried him to a dying Indian, whom he 
had wounded: he told them that he had some 
water at the fort which would restore him, but his 
captors were too wiley to permit him to go for it, 
as he proposed. 

Instigated by the King of Paspahegh, who at 
the fort evinced signs of great sorrow at the mis- 
chance which had befallen the colonists, they now 
meditated an assault upon Jamestown, and hoped 
for Smith's assistance, offering him bribes of lib- 
erty, land and women. But so far from embracing 
their treachery, he frustrated the scheme altogeth- 
er. He magnified to them the peril of any such 





attempt, and alarmed them with the great guns, 
the warlike engines and the springing mines around 
the fort and the vengeance of Newport when he 
returned. He also persuaded them to send to 
Jamestown, under pretence of bringing some pleas- 
ing toys, and on a leaf from his pocket-book in- 
formed his friends of the meditated attack and in- 
structed them how to awe and affright the messen- 
gers. ‘They returned with marvellous accounts of 
what they saw and heard ; all which happened as 
Smith had foretold and filled them with amazement 
at the wonderful “* speaking leaf.” 

Thus driven from their hostile designs and proud 
of so great a prize, they led Smith with great show 
through their country ;' the men rejoicing over 
him with shouting, singing and dancing, and the 
women and children highly delighted with the no- 
velty of the spectacle. Having carried him as far 
as across the Potomack, they brought him back to 
Opeckankenough’s habitation on the Pamunkey, 
where they entertained him with strange conjura- 
tions, to see whether he designed them evil or not. 

These are thus described.* ‘Early in the 
morning a great fire was made in a long house, a 
Mat spread on each side; on one of which he 
[Smith] was set, the guard went out, and in came 
a great grim fellow skipping, all painted with coale 
mingled with Oyle, many Snakes and Weesels 
skins stuffed with Mosse, their tailes tied together, 
and meeting on the crowne of his head, in a 
tassell; round about the tassell was a coronet of 
Fethers; the skins hung round about his head, 
shoulders, backe and face: with a hellish voyce, 
strange gestures and passions, with a Rattle in his 
hand, hee began his inuocation, and enuironed the 
fire with a circle of Meale. After this, three such 
other divels rushed in with like trickes, painted 
halfe blacke, halfe red, all their eyes painted white, 
with some red stroakes along their cheekes. These 
having danced a prettie while, three more came in 
as ugly as the rest, with red eyes and white stroakes 
ouer their blacke faces. At last they all sat right 
against him, the chiefe Priest in the midst and 
three on each hand. All then with their Rattles 
began a song; which ended, the chiefe Priest laid 


1 “This kind King conducted mee to a place called 
Topahanocke, a kingdom vpon another Riuer northward. 
The cause of this was that the yeare before a shippe had 
been in the River of Pamaunke who hauing been kindely 
entertained by Powhatan, their Emperour, they returned 
thence and discovered the River of Topahanocke, where 
being receiued with like kindenesse, yet he slewe the king 
and took of his people, and they supposed I were hee, but 
the people reported him a great [large] man that was Cap- 
taine, and using mee kindly the next day we departed.” 
Newes from Virginia, S. L. Messenger, 1845. If this be 
true, who could this large Captaine have been? 

2 Purchas [V., 1708. Smith I., 160-1. It is not impro- 
bable that some of their usual religious ceremonies have 
been thus fabulously connected with Smith’s capture. See 
Newes from Virginia, to this effect. 
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and hand with such violence, that he sweat, and 
his veines swelled, hee began a short Oration; at 
the conclusion whereof they gave a short groane, 
and then laid downe three graines more. Now 
they began their song againe, and then another 
Oration, ever laying downe so many cornes as be- 
fore, till they had twice encircled the fire. That 
done, they take a bunch of little stickes, prepared 
for that purpose, and at the end of every Song and 
Oration laid downe a sticke betwixt the divisions 
of the corne. Till night, neither he nor they did 
eate or drinke, and then they feasted merrily with 
their best provisions. Three dayes they used this 
Ceremonie. The circle of meale signified their 
Country, the two circles of Corne the Sea-bounds; 
and the stickes his Countrey.” 

Smith seems to have stood the ordeal well; for 
Opitchapan, the King’s brother, invited him to his 
house, where he welcomed him with as many plat- 
ters of bread, fowle and wild beast, as could be 
placed around him. On his return to Opechan- 
kanough’s, all the women, with their children, 
flocked about him, rejoiced at the prospect of be- 
ing again merry with the fragments of his sump- 
tuous fare, though no one would partake of it with 
him. The King took great delight in learning of 
his ships and the manner of sailing the Seas and 
of his God ; and in return told him what he knew 
of the country, besides some tales of the South 
Sea, copper mines, powerful western nations and 
a people, at a place called Ocanahonan, clothed 
like him. At length Opechankanough brought him 
to Powhatan, at Werowocomoko, on York River, 
in the county of Gloucester—the country, then, 
“though mostly desert, yet exceeding fertile, 
good timber, most hills and dales, in each valley a 
erystall spring.” 

Here Powhatan enjoyed great barbaric state, 
surrounded by his guard of two hundred of his 
tallest warriors, tended by as many women as he 
pleased, subject to his will, and honored and re- 
vered by above thirty subject kings, or Werowan- 
ces, beneath the weight of whose tribute his sump- 
tuous table groaned. He was now about sixty 
years of age, and of commanding majesty. When 
Smith was presented before him, he proudly re- 
clined upon an elevated couch, covered with mats; 
at either end of which sat one of his women. He 
was clothed with furs and his neck rickly hung 
with chains of Pearls. On either side of the spa- 
cious apartment, were ranged his chief men, and 
behind them as many women, all gaily painted and 
adorned with the down of birds, and chains of white 
beads around their necks. Powhatan and his whole 
train had purposely “ put themselves in their great- 
est braveries,” for his reception ; and when he was 
brought in, the whole assemblage gave a shout. 





































a bunch of feathers to wipe them. But though he 
was received with such eclat and entertained with 
the greatest profusion, this tide of favor soon had 
its ebb. A long consultation was held, during 
which he perhaps was puzzling himself with vain 
conjectares or tormented by fearful suspense. At 
its conclusion, all doubt was speedily removed, for 
two great stones being placed befure Powhatan, 
Smith was dragged forward, his head laid upon 
them, and the savage war-club uplifted to take his 
life. But nature often implants noble and tender 
emotions in the least cultivated mind, especially in 
that of woman. Smith had already been in- 
debted for his life to the kind sympathies of the 
softer sex; and now there was among the wit- 
nesses of the cruel tragedy about to be enacted, 
one upon whose youthful heart, he had made a deep 
and tender impression; and Pocahontas, the aged 
Emperor’s darling daughter, moved, perhaps, by 
something stronger and more sacred than pity or 
that mysterious reverence with which he had in- 
spired her countrymen, now sprang forward, threw 
herself upon the neck of the doomed victim, and 
encircling his head with her arms, laid her own 
upon it. The blow of the imperial ' executioner 
was staid, and soon his heart relenting, he granted 
the life of the captive to his lovely daughter's en- 
treaties and tears. ? Pocahontas, at this time, was 
about twelve years of age, and ** not only for fea- 
ture, countenance and expression, much exceeded 
any of the rest of his people, but for wit and spirit 
was the only nonpareil of the country.” Besides 
her tenderness and affection, Smith received many 
services from Nantaquaus, Powhatan’s son, a youth 
of the comeliest person and most manly spirit at 
his Court, and who embraced Smith’s interest with 
sincerity and warmth. 

Smith had filled his savage entertainers with a 
high idea of the power and grandeur of his own 
nation, and acquired a commanding influence over 
their minds, which all the subsequent blunders and 
follies of his colleagues could not entirely destroy. 
He described to Powhatan the territories of Eu- 
rope which were subject to his great Sovereign; 
with the multitude of his ships, the terror of his 
arms and the noise of his trumpets ; and told him 
that Newport, whom he styled his Father, was the 
Werowance, or King, of all the waters, and would 
soon revisit the English, with ships and food and 
men ;—at all of which he “ admired and not a lit- 
tle feared.” On his part, he took pride in acquaint- 
ing Smith with the extent of his spacious domin- 


1 Burk (Vol.1., p. 113,) says that the honor of the exe- 
cution was reserved for Powhatan ; but I must confess, I 
have not found the authority for such a statement. Smith 
(I. p. 162) says, that as many as could, laid hands on him, 
and were ready with their clubs to beat out hia brains. 





The Queen of Appamatuck was appointed to bring 
him water to wash his hands, and another gave him 


Vou. XTI—68 


2 See the following article, entitled “ Powhatan’s Chim- 
ney.” 
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ions,—the fruits of his conquests ; and confirmed 
the marvellous tales of Opechankanough. * 

Being something of a craftsman, as all the sa- 
vages were, it was his intention to keep Smith 
prisoner, to make himself hatchets and Pocahon- 
tas bells, beads and ornaments of copper. But 
with a most unique ceremony, he tendered him his 
friendship and then gave him his liberty. Two 
days after the rescue, he had Smith carried to a 
large house in the woods, and there left by the fire 
upon a mat alone. From behind a mat partition, 
the “ most dolefullest noyse” saluted his ears ; then 
suddenly entered Powhatan disguised in the “‘ most 
fearfullest manner,” “ more like a deuill than a 
man, with two hundred more as blacke as himself,” 
and told him that now they were friends. Shortly 
after, he sent him to Jamestown, with twelve guides 
loaded with provisions, requesting of him two great 
guns and a grindstone, for which he would give 
him the country of Capahowsick, where he wished 
him to come and live, and ever love him as his son. 

Smith treated his guides with the utmost kind- 
ness; and offered Rawhunt, Powhatan’s favorite 
servant, two demiculverins and a millstone to carry 
to his master; but he and his comrades could not 
move them; and when they saw the guns, loaded 
with stone, discharged into a tree covered with 
icicles, they fled affrighted. But they were lured 
back and then, no less pleased than awed, were 
dismissed with presents for themselves and for the 
Emperor, his women and children. 


1 These he afterwards declared to be false. 





“POWHATAN’S CHIMNEY.” 


The foregoing “ Contribution to the History of Virgi- 
nia,” was abridged in order to make room for the following 
article ; which, though from another pen and written with- 
out any such intention, arrived just in time to occupy its 
appropriate place.—[ Ed. Mess. 


Upon a short visit made some years ago to 
Shelly, seat of Mrs. Page, on the York river, in 
Gloucester county, I came rather prematurely to 
the conclusion, that that was Werowocomoco, the 
residence of Powhatan, and the scene of Captain 
Smith’s rescue by Pocahontas, and I expressed that 
opinion in the “ Messenger.” I afterwards heard 
of a remarkable relic, called “ Powhatan’s Chim- 
ney,” still extant on Timber-neck creek, some miles 
below Shelly, and when Captain Smith’s “‘ Newes 
from Virginia” appeared in the ‘ Messenger,” hisde- 
description of Werowocomoco seemed to correspond 
with the site of the old chimney. It was indeed 
somewhat trying to have to form a new opinion, in 
the face of the rather conclusive argument which I 





had set forth in behalf of Shelly. I have, how- 
ever, lately revisited that seat, and visited Timber- 
neck, seat of Mr. Catlett, and “* Powhatan’s Chim- 
ney,” with a view of determining the question. 
In the course of this little antiquarian reconnois- 
sance, every facility was afforded me in that hospi- 
table and beautiful region, and after a careful ex- 
amination, I am quite convinced, that ‘“* Powha- 
tan’s Chimney” marks the site of Werowocomoco. 
Smith, in his General History of Virginia, p. 142, 
says,—“ At Werowocomoco, on the north side of the 
river Pamaunkee, [the York,] was his, [Powhatan’s] 
residence, when I was delivered him prisoner, some 
14 miles from Jamestown, where, for the most part, 
he was resident.” On page 117, Smith says, 
“ Where this river, [the York,] is divided, [now 
West Point,] the country is called Pamaunkee and 
nourisheth near 300 able men. About 25 miles 
lower, on the North side of the river, is Werowo- 
comoco, where their great king inhabited when I 
was delivered him prisoner.” Now, according to 
Martin’s Gazetteer, the York river is 39 miles long, 
and Yorktown 11 miles from the mouth. Yorktown 
is therefore 28 miles below West Point. And York- 
town being about 4 miles below the chimney, the 
chimney is about 24 miles below West Point. 

“ Arriving at Werowocomoco,” Smith, with 20 
men, “landed amongst a many of creeks, over 
which they were to pass such poor bridges, only 
made of a few cratches thrust in the ooze, and 
three or four poles laid on them, and at the end of 
them the like tyed together only with barks of 
trees, that it made them much suspect those bridges 
were but traps, which caused Smith to make divers 
savages go over first, keeping some of the chief 
as hostages, till half his men were passed, to make 
a guard for himself and the rest. But finding all 
things well, by two or three hundred savages they 
were kindly conducted to their town.” Ib. p. 166. 
This first arrival of Smith at Powhatan’s residence, 
by water, is described in the following passages of 
“‘ Newes from Virginia,” the most important by far 
of all bearing onthe present question. “ The bay 
where he, [Powhatan,] dwelleth hath in it 3 creeks, 
and a mile and a half from the channel, all of 
[here some word is wanting,] being conducted to 
the town, I found myself mistaken in the creek, for 
they all there were within lessthana mile.” They 
“conducted me to their king’s habitation, but in 
the midway I was intercepted by a great creek, 
over which they had made a bridge,” &c. * * 
“The barge I had sent to meet me at the right 
landing, when I found myself first deceived.” 

“* Powhatan’s Chimney” stands on the East bank 
of Timber-neck bay, formed by the mouth of a 
creek of that name. It would appear that Smith, 
by mistake, passed by this bay, landed above, and 
walking back had to cross several creeks, the princi- 
pal one being Timber-neck. As Smith had never 
before visited Powhatan’s residence by water, and 
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as it stood on the east side of the bay, and half a 
mile back from the river, such a mistake might 
easily occur. 

There is at Shelly a wide bay-like indenture 
in the York, Carter’s creek emptying into it on the 
one hand, and Cedar Bush on the other. The dis- 
tance from Shelly to “* Powhatan’s Chimney,” in 
a right line, is between two and three miles, but 
around by water considerably further. Now Smith 
sets down on his map Werowocomoco on the east 
bank of a bay, at the mouth of a large creek, ex- 
actly corresponding with the site of “ Powhatan’s 
Chimney,” and above it, at just about the distance 
of Shelly, there is laid down another large creek, 
no doubt Carter’s creek, with a bay-like mouth, 
and this place is called Mattacock, and marked with 
an ordinary Indian house, whereas Werowocomoco 
is signalized by a large royal Indian house. Indeed 
this seems to me to put it beyond all question, that 
Shelly is Mattacock, and that * Powhatan’s Chim- 
ney” is Werowocomoco. 

We learn from Smith’s history, that a party, in- 
cluding four Dutchmen, “ were sent by land before to 
build the house for Powhatan against our arrival.” 
Smith on this occasion went round to Werowo- 
comoco by water, with 46 men, and accompanied by 
Lieut. Percy, brother to the Earl of Northumber- 
land, and Master Francis West, brother to Lord 
Delaware. “The 12 of January we arrived at 
Werowocomoco, where the river was frozen near 
half a mile from the shore, but to neglect no time 
the President [Smith] with his barge, so far had 
approached by breaking the ice, as the ebb left 
him among those oozy shoals, yet rather than to 
lie there frozen to death, by his own example he 
taught them to march near middle deep a flight 
shot through the frozen muddy ooze.” * * * 
** We did leave him [Powhatan] Edward Brynton 
to kill him fowl, and the Dutchmen to finish his 
house.” Now as the party sent forward to build the 
house, had by this time only been there about two 
weeks, and as the Chimney is erected after the 
house, perhaps it may be fairly inferred, that “* Pow- 
hatan’s Chimney” was built by the Dutchmen. 
It certainly looks like a chimney of one of those 
Dutch houses, described by the inimitable Irving, 
in his “ Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” These Dutch- 
men at Werowocomeco feasted so much more 
plentifully there than at Jamestown, that they be- 
came quite enamored of savage life, and proved 
treacherous to the colony. “ But they found that 
those damned Dutchmen had caused Powhatan to 
abandon his new house at Werowocomoco.” He 
however returned to live there, and was found 
there some years after by the Governor, Sir 
Thomas Dale, who, with Captain Argall's vessel, 
and some others, and 150 men, went up “his own 
river” “to his chief habitation” * with his daugh- 
ter” Pochahontas, who was then a captive. Some 


provoked, we presently manned our boats, went on 
shore, burned all their houses and spoiled all we 
could find, and so the next day proceeded higher 
up the river, where they demanded why we burnt 
their houses?” Such was the fate of Powhatan’s 
house, but the chimney stands to identify a spot as- 
sociated with so much of the romance of our early 
history. ‘ Powhatan’s Chimney” is coeval with 
“the old Stone House” on Ware Creek, and these 
two are the oldest remains of Anglo Saxon con- 
struction in Virginia. 
“ Powhatan’s Chimney” is built of stone, found 
on the banks of Timber-neck creek, and easily quar- 
ried. It is 18} feet high, 10} wide at the base, 
and has a double five. The fire-place is 8 feet 
wide, with an oaken beam across. The chimney 
stands on high ground, conspicuous from every 
quarter of the bay. The chimney is itself a 
monumental evidence of no inconsiderable import. 
That the colonists would construct for Powhatan’s 
house a durable and massive chimney, there is 
every reason to believe. Here is such an one still 
extant, and still retaining, through all the mutations 
of time, the traditional name of * Powhatan’s 
Chimney.” There is no other such chimney in 
that region, nor as far as I can learn, the remains 
of such an one. ‘ Powhatan’s Chimney” is still 
in use, being attached to a modern farm-house. 
At the foot of the yard is a fine spring, formerly 
shaded by a venerable umbrageous red oak, of late 
years blown down. In the rivulet that steals 
along a ravine from that spring, Pochahontas may 
have dabbled in her day. Her name, according to 
Heckwelder, signifies “* a run between two hills.” 
In the early annals of Virginia, Werowocomoco 
is second only to Jamestown in historical and ro- 
mantic interest. As Jamestown was the seat of 
the English settlers, so Werowocomoco was the 
residence of the Indian monarch Powhatan. It 
was the scene of many interviews and rencontres 
between the red men and the whites ;—here sup- 
plies for the colony were frequently procured ; 
here Smith, when a prisoner, saw suspended on a 
line between two trees, the scalps of 24 Payanke- 
tanks recently massacred; here Powhatan was 
erowned by the conceited Newport; and above all, 
here, when Smith was about to meet his fate, 


** An angel knelt in woman’s form 
And breathed a prayer for him.” 


Here, near two centuries and a half ago, dwelt 
the famous old Powhatan, tall, erect, stern,—his 
hair sprinkled with frosty gray, “and with a beard 
so thin it seemed none at all.” Here he listened 
to recitals of blood, and in the glare of the council-fire 
planned schemes of revenge ;—-here he sate and 
smoked, sometimes observing Pochahontas at play, 
sometimes watching the canoe coming in from the 





altercations ensued, when, “being thus unjustly 





York. Here is a fine subject for a picture :— 
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Timber-neck bay—a schooner at anchor—fishing 
smacks in motion—here and there “a duck blind” 
of sere reddish pine brush,—‘* Powhatan's Chim- 
ney,”—the light and shade of wood-crowned 
banks,—classic Yorktown in full view,—the wide 
majestic flood of the York empurpled by transient 
cloud-shadows, or tinged with the rosy splendor of 
a summer sunset. 


C. C. 
Petersburg, August 3d, 1846. 





ANNIVERSARY OF THE DEATH OF A FRIEND, 


A melancholy year has gone, 

To dwell entombed with ages fled, 
Since thou wast taken, gentle one, 

To slumber with the silent dead ! 
A year has gone, and yet it seems 

A little while since thou wast here, 
Engaging in the toilsome schemes 

Of this convulsed and darkened sphere! 


I cannot think that thou art gone 
Forever from my earthly ken, 
That I shall never look upon 
Thy fond familiar form again,— 
I cannot think thy spirit past 
To that mysterious realm above, 
That thy warm heart is cold at last, 
Once full of gentle hope and love! 


And yet a year has passed, since death, 
The missioned angel from above, 
Came down, and stole thy fleeting breath, 
And bore thee from the arms of love. 
Thy wasted, youthful form, arrayed 
In drapery of snowy white, 
* Within the charnel house was laid, 
To moulder in its starless night! 


Yes, thou art in the grave, so lone, 
Its damp mould on thy bosom prest ; 
And there is no memorial stone 
To designate thy place of rest: 
But on the spirit’s tablature, 
In characters of living light, 
Thy fadeless image shall endure, 
Forever beautiful and bright. 


Thou art before my vision now, 
With all thy early beauty graced, 
Before upon thy guileless brow 
The signature of death was placed. 
Thy words, that made my heart rejoice, 
I never more on earth shall hear, 
And yet, methinks thy pleasant voice 
Is present to my spirit’s ear. 





Full many fairer forms may throng 
The path that now before me opes, 
And weave the while a witching song, 

To fill my heart with buoyant hopes ; 
But oh! I never can forget 

The comrade of my boyish days, 
Whose orb of being darkly set, 

And faded from my tearful gaze! 


Full many a long and weary year 
May toil adown oblivion’s steep, 
Ere I shall close my journey here, 
And in death's icy chambers sleep. 
But graven on “ my heart of hearts,” 
The memory of thy name shall be, 
Until my waiting soul departs 
To dwell forevermore with thee ! 


Utica, N. Y. 





BACCALAUREATE ADDRESS. 


Delivered to the graduates of William and Mary 
College, in the College Chapel, 4th July, 1846. 
By Proressor Rosert Saunpers. 


Wixuram anv Mary Co ecg, July, 4th, 1846. 
Dear Sir :— 

The undersigned have been appointed a committee, on 
behalf of the graduates of William and Mary College, to 
request for publication, a copy of your chaste and eloquent 
baccalaureate address. 

We take great pleasure in performing this agreeable duty 
and assure you that we are, 

With sentiments of the highest regard, 
Sincerely your friends, 
J. H. LEWIS, 
R. L. MADISON, 
W. H. CAMPBELL, 
J. A. BILLUPS, 


S. NEBLETT, JR. 
Pror. SAUNDERS. 


ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen Graduates :— 

I congratulate you upon the attainment of the 
object of your hopes—the reward of your exer- 
tions. I congratulate you, that our beloved alma 
mater has found you worthy to be distinguished by 
her honors and enrolled among her faithful sons. 
Upon you it now rests to maintain the high posi- 
tion which you have won. Upon yourselves alone 
does it now depend whether these honors, which 
are but the blossoms of the tree of promise, shall, 
after flaunting and displaying their gay hues for @ 
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while, wither and perish and be forgotten, or pro- 
duce in rich maturity and generous abundance their 
priceless fruits. 

You have hitherto been acting under the guid- 
ance of others. Tender parents, anxious friends 
and careful instructors have watched every step of 
your advance ; supporting you when weak, encour- 
aging you when despairing, and lauding you when 
successful; and by the combined influences of 
their affection and their experience, have directed 
you into the path which leads to honor, happiness 
and renown. You have now to tread that path 
alone. 

I am far, my young friends, from desiring to 
cloud, by one unpleasant reflection, the exulting 
hopes with which you are inspired by present suc- 
cess. I wish rather to impress upon you the im- 
portance of concentrating those hopes, now vague 
from their very brightness, into some design wor- 
thy of their source. And if one word which I 
shall utter, shall induce any one of you to contem- 
plate for a moment the responsibility which he has 
assumed and the high destiny which he may fulfil, 
I shall be far more than repaid. 7 

You have arrayed yourselves among the votaries 
of knowledge. You have separated yourselves 
from the throng who grope in the night of igno- 
rance, scarcely conscious of the possession of 
intellect, and have become a part of that “ peculiar 
people” devoted, as the Levites to the altar, to the 
noble work of guiding their fellow men; and en- 
titled to that homage which the awakened intel- 
lect universally commands. An eminent position 
in this self-devoted band awaits each one of you, 
who chooses to employ the means necessary to 
attain it. 

It would seem as if nothing more need be said 
of the high privilege of education, to induce you 
to press on in the career which you have so aus- 
piciously commenced. You have given evidence 
of your proper estimation of this privilege, by as- 
piring to its possession ; you have given evidence, 
too, of the power of exertion essential to its ac- 
quisition. Labor was necessary to acquire it. 
Continued labor is necessary to preserve and to 
enlarge it. And here we find the obstacle which 
causes to go so often unheeded the bright prize 
which knowledge offers to her followers. Here 
is the fatal influence under which so many faint 
and grow weary with the goal in view. Toil is 
irksome to man. It was included in the primal 
decree which fixed his destiny, and whose power 
cannot be evaded; for it is a decree which exe- 
cutes itself. Without effort little is obtained which 
is worth obtaining, and even if among the sports 
of fortune some unsought good present itself, it 
comes deprived of the savor necessary to its en- 
joyment. 

Yet so blind and so perverse is man, that he is 





ble—constantly endeavoring to free himself of that 
which is essential to his happiness. 

It is the dread of toil, then,—of sustained exer- 
tion, so distasteful to the impatient spirit of youth, 
which has so often rendered unavailing years of 
sedulous instraction,—so often quenched in disap- 
pointment, hopes as bright as yours. 

I will not flatter you by undervaluing the diffi- 
culty of vanquishing this natural infirmity. It is 
arduous, and requires lofty effort and severe self- 
denial; but, for that very reason, will the effort 
commend itself to a high and generous ambition. 
There is, however, enough of inducement to 
achieve this conquest, to stir the dullest energies 
to the task. In the first place, you have but to 
resolve with full and stern purpose of soul, and the 
difficulty disappears as if at the touch of a tal- 
isman. 

The spell of indolence once strongly resisted, 
is broken forever, vanishing before the giant power 
of habit. Again; the very effort is grateful, pro- 
ducing a high moral excitement and all the pleasu- 
rable results which invariably ensue from intellec- 
tual action. It is the only labor which produces 
at once its own reward, and which never fails in 
attaining its end. The habit of mental exertion 
once established, it will beeome in itself a pleasure, 
and you will then begin to reap the full harvest 
from your toils and your sacrifices. You will then 
seek knowledge with the same eagerness and the 
same motive with which you once sought pleasure ; 
but with far different results. Whilst exhaustion, 
chagrin, indifference to all things save some ex- 
citement more piquant than the last, mark the vo- 
tary of pleasure, your enjoyment will increase 
with every indulgence; and success, instead of 
palling the appetite, will but excite a keener ardor 
for new pursuits. Each step will facilitate the 
next, and as you mount the steep of science, re- 
versing physical laws, your ascent will become 
more easy as your horizon expands, until at length 
without an effort you may assume a position whence 
you may survey at a glance the whole realm which 
is spread out before you, and whose confines min- 
gle with the infinite. 

The hidden things of nature will lie open to your 
view,—the record of past events, shadowing the 
future, will be unfolded as a scroll,—the very re- 
cesses of the hearts of men, with their secret 
springs, their lurking motives, their volcanic rents 
of passion, willlie revealed. There, too, will you 
find perpetual sunshine, which cannot be obscured 
by accident or change—by the storms of fortune, 
or the frowns of men. You will enjoy a serene 
and pure happiness, unalloyed by tamultuous emo- 
tions and by sordid interest, independent alike of 
adversity and prosperity, which the jealous eye of 
the world cannot reach, nor its cold and exacting 
spirit disturb. Were there no other than these 





ever seeking to avoid what he knows is inevita- 


magnificent results of intellectual labor, surely you 
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would need no further incitement to pursue and 
perfect the work which you have begun. Were 
your only end your own happiness,—derived from a 
consciousness of having improved the talent en- 
trusted to you,—that should suffice as a motive for 
exertion; but there is a nobler end than this. 
Yours is the task and the privilege, as I have al- 
ready said, in common with all who enjoy the bene- 
fits of education, of influencing the opinions and 
the actions of your fellow men, who, less fortunate 
than yourselves, have not enjoyed the golden op- 
portunity of intellectual improvement. Upon the 
educated men of a country rests eventually the 
work of governing it. Here is a motive which 
must stir the heart of every man who loves his 
fellows—who desires the means of doing good in 
his generation ; or, who has within him trumpet- 
tongued and iron-nerved ambition, inspiring him 
with the burning desire to fill the mouths of men 
with his name, or, perchance, to have it thundered 
by the voice of Fame in a peal which shall rever- 
berate forever. 

This motive is the power which cannot be sepa- 
rated from intellectual superiority. Power, not 
exercised for its own sake alone, but for the great 
and high ends which it may accomplish, and which, 
whether wielded by the ambitious statesman or the 
modest philanthropist, alike, if properly directed, 
advances the happiness of the world. 

It may be the distinguished privilege of some 
one or more of you to exercise this mighty influ- 
ence upon masses of your fellow men. It may be 
your lot, by generalized conceptions and concen- 
trated thought, to sway the minds and acts of the 
multitude. If so, how essential to the public wel- 
fare that your own minds should be expanded by 
knowledge and rendered far-seeing by wise reflec- 
tion and extensive research. Or again-—-through 
the operation of unseen causes, commonly denomi- 
nated accident, it may not be the lofty destiny of 
any one of you, however he may toil—to whatever 
point of maturity he may carry the cultivation of 
his intellect, 


“ Th’ applause of list’ning senates to command,” 


Or, 
“ To read his history in a nation’s eyes.” 


It may be that your path may lie among the se- 
questered walks of life. Nevertheless, think not 
for a moment that the influence of the holy fire 
which you have lighted within you and sedulously 
watched and kept alive with its appropriate food, 
can ever be destroyed. It must produce its effect, 
and this effect is power. Its manifestations may 
be less striking than those of power wielded in 
high places, in presence of the world; but it may 
be not less influential in its character on the des- 
tiny and happiness of men. The glorious sun, 
governing the planets in their eternal round, dis- 





pensing light and heat and life to myriads of ob- 
jects, all “ children of his beam,” may really exert 
a less stupendous power and may shine with a less 
gorgeous lustre, than a star which seems to us 
quietly reposing in the depths of space. 

The influence of an educated man in private 
life, cannot be correctly valued ; it is impercepti- 
ble, silent, but pervading ; and not the less power- 
ful and important because unseen in its operation. 
His function is performed in purifying and eleva- 
ting public opinion, and in giving a right direction 
to the thoughts and actions of the ignorant; who, 
whatever may be their jealousy of superiority, never 
fail practically to acknowledge the supremacy of 
that (to them) mysterious power which intellectual 
cultivation bestows. 

Deceive not yourselves, then, by the belief, that 
because the eyes of men are not concentred upon 
you, therefore the office which you shall fulfil will 
be trivial and unimportant to society. Knowledge 
and cultivation are a trust reposed in you which 
you are not at liberty to yield up or neglect. By 
their possession you incur the solemn responsi- 
bility not only of using them with wisdom, but of 
guarding and increasing them—always recollect- 
ing that every act of that wonderful agency, the 
enlightened intellect, is felt for good or for evil 
beyond the sphere, both of place and time, in which 
you move. 

There is no error more common or more fatal, 
than for men to forget the real extent of their own 
importance. Some, it is true, through overween- 
ing conceit, imagine it greater than it is; but far 
more undervalue it. Heeding only the Siren voice 
of indolence, they basely resign the rights which 
education bestows, and in doing this, are recreant 
to their duties. 

With affected humility, they pretend to regard 
the right to control the opinions and the actions of 
men, as the peculiar appanage of those who know all 
things by the intuitive force, and see all things by 
the lightning glance of genius. It is true, when 
genius presents itself, all men bow down and wor- 
ship it. Its flashings reveal the Divinity, and no 
man questions its divine right. And why is this 
supremacy so unhesitatingly, so universally ad- 
mitted? Why, but that intellectual ascendency and 
conscious power beam from it spontaneously t And 
if a less gifted intellect, with laborious and unflag- 
ging wing, soar toward the region where genius 
dwells enthroned, until it feels the influence of its 
beam, it will not fail to command the homage due 
to its exertions and its elevation. 

Droop not, then, under the influence of any doubt 
or fear; but with manly confidence in your powers, 
tempered by humility arising only from a compari- 
son of those powers with the boundless extent of 
knowledge, press onward in the career of acquisi- 
tion. You will soon find difficulties, which you had 
considered insurmountable, yielding to a touch. 
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Every successive step will strengthen your confi- 
dence, inspire your hopes and increase your vigor, 
until you will convince yourselves that a mind even 
although not originally of extraordinary force, can, 
by careful training and untiring exertion, achieve 
triumphs of which the possessor never dreamed. 

I have claimed for intellectual cultivation the 
exalted function of swaying the destinies of men; 
and the claim will, I presume, be not disputed. 
The sense in which this is to be understood, how- 
ever, is, of course, a collective one. Upon the 
combined enlightened intellect of the world rests 
its government. But when the proposition is ap- 
plied to individuals, we shall find it to a most im- 
portant extent modified by their moral character. 
The degree of influence of an individual over his 
fellow men depends upon his character, that column 
of strength in man, supporting and adorned by a 
richly endowed intellect. To each one of you, 
seeking to enjoy the influence of which I have 
spoken, I would say,—whilst storing your mind 
with knowledge, carefully, anxiously guard and 
strengthen and confirm your moral constitution: 
keep as you would the springs of life the unbend- 
ing resolve to permit not any temptation of worldly 
advantage, or of adversity,—not the fear of death 
itself, to cause you to swerve one moment from 
the path of rectitude ; even though your deviation 
could be known to yourself alone. Establish an 
ideal of perfection, and strive to approachit. The 
man who, in defiance of the seductions of plea- 
sure, the whisperings of interest, the promptings 
of ambition, and the sneers of the gay and careless 
world, pursues with stern steadfastness the pur- 
pose which he knows to be right; who, with honor 
bright and hard as a tower of steel, scorns mean- 
ness as a crime; whose lofty pride enables him to 
bear unmerited reproach in silence, will be res- 
pected by the most frivolous and the most depraved. 
He must exercise influence over men. 

To each one of you, I would say—Depend not 
upon the applause of others, at the same time des- 


pise it not; it has its appropriate value and use, 
for 


“ Praise is the salt which seasons right to man, 
And whets his appetite for moral good.” 


But if you desire to test the propriety of your con- 


duct—satisfy yourself. It is a test which can 
never fail you, so long as you preserve your self- 
respect; and never forget that this is worth the 
respect of all the world beside, for without it, the 
respect of all the world beside is a hollow and un- 


substantial mockery. 


Be not arrogant, for arrogance is but the coun- 
terfeit of pride; and like all counterfeits, is the 
more contemptible for the excellence of the true; 
but treat yourself with at least as much respect as 


you treat the rest of the world. 








dost well unto thyself, men will speak good of 

thee.” Watch over the beginnings of evil—heed 

the teachings of wisdom—despise not the counsels 

of ignorance—make no compromise with your con- 

science; and above all, seek to establish in your 

heart the practical influence of that power which 

civilizes the world, elevates and refines the char- 

acter, and subdues the affections which are at war 

with virtue and honor. I mean the power of Chris- 

tianity, whose holy fire sheds into the hearts of its 

votaries the “‘ peace that passeth all understand- 

ing,” and that surpasseth, too, all the imaginings 

of poetry, all the triumphs of reason, and all the 

consolations of philosophy. 

In addition to the incentives to mental exertion 

on which I have already dwelt, 1 will, before I 

conclude, mention one other connected with the 

age in which we live, especially as contemplated 

in our own country. It is emphatically the age of 
progress—or rather, of movement. All things 
are upheaving, as by some vast and all-pervading 

force: the foundations of existing communities 
are threatened—institutions, fixed and held sacred 

for centuries, are either uprooted or trembling— 
the elements of revolution, so long dormant and 
hidden from view, are now in ominous commotion 
and instinct with life—projects of change, which 
it was long considered akin to blasphemy to 
breathe, are familiar in the mouths of men as house- 
hold words. Nothing escapes this earthquake 
influence.: Things indifferent in themselves and 
of no practical importance, which once had their 
residence in religious cloisters or scholastic shades, 
are dragged to view and hawked about and made 
the current topics of the day. Even individuals 
are seized with the restless spirit, and careering 
over the earth, throng to remote regions formerly 
known only in the songs of Bards, or by the light 
of tradition :—Greece, Italy—lands of classical re- 
collections, of mysterious revealings to the roman- 
tic student, to the dreaming votary of ancient lore, 
to the enthusiastic lover of antique grace and 
beauty, satisfying the ideal,—Greece, Italy, are 
disrobed of the dim and tender light of the past, 
(impenetrable to the vulgar eye,) in which they 
once dwelt enshrined, and are exposed to the hard, 
cold glare of the present. Even the sepulchre of 
incarnate Deity—the land of Palestine—whose 
very atmosphere once filled the pilgrims of the 
cross with holy awe, has become the trite and 
hackneyed theine of flippant and ephemeral book- 
makers. Every thing has become common-place ; 
all things are in motion. 

In our country, where there are no recollections, 
no institutions consecrated by time, the movement 
is all forward and chiefly political. 

The rushing stream of democracy is sweeping 
along, bearing on its bosom constitutions, morals, 





In the words of|social relations, and religious sects. Men are 
the inspired Psalmist of Israel, “ So long as thou 
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or men can arrest the impetuous tide. The dema- 
gogue occasionally “ dashes with his oar to hasten 
the torrent,” or raises his voice to “add speed to 
the winds ;” but even the demagogue is beginning 
to find his vocation vain; the resistless current 
sweeps him along with the rest. History affords 
no parallel to our situation, and therefore aids us 
not in piercing the future, which is shrouded in 
impenetrable gloom. Whether the issue will be 
for good or for evil, is in the counsels of Him 
“‘who hath measured the waters in the hollow of 
his hand, and comprehended the dust of the earth 
in a measure.” But whether for good or for evil, 
the end, so far as human sagacity can presume to 
judge, cannot be far off. With such inconceivable 
rapidity are all things whirled along, that they 
must soon reach the adamantine wall which will 
be the goal of their career. Then will be a fear- 
ful revulsion; then will the timid and the brave 
alike look on all sides for aid to calm the furious 
elements ; and then will all those whose minds have 
been made the receptacles of garnered wisdom, be 
eagerly looked to as saviors of the State. Dema- 
gogues and trading politicians will shrink into their 
original insignificance, and the helm will be en- 
trusted to men of clear heads and pure hearts and 
clean hands. What nobler prospect does earth 
furnish to ambition or to patriotism! Who, in view 
of the possibility of such a consummation during 
his earthly career, can fail to find in this conside- 
ration alone the most powerful incentive to keep 
himself in readiness for so magnificent an epoch? 
Keep, then, your mental armory well stored ; keep 
your armor burnished, your arms bright and keen 
and your hands accustomed to their use, for your 
country may have need of you. 

And now, my young friends, we must part ; again 
we congratulate you on your success, and we bid 
you God speed on your future course; may it be 
bright and prosperous! We know that you will not 
forget your alma mater, and hereafter, when she 
shall see you shining in the midst of thousands, she 
will exultingly exclaim—these are my sons! Fare- 
well! 





THE OLD CHURCH. 


BY MRS. ELIZABETH J. FAMES. 


It standeth in a far-off pleasant place, 
Half hid amidst the gloom of tall old forest trees,— 
Whose green boughs, parting with each stirring breeze, 
Reveal in glimpses the still cloistral grace, 
And Gothic beauty, graven on its face ; 

While a girdled chain of dark blue hills arise, 

As though to screen the spot from all unholy eyes. 


’Tis built of grey and quaint carv’d stones, that church :— 
Its steeple towers antiquely shap’d and tall, 
And the ivy’s emerald covering like a pall 
Shroudeth the ample and old-fashion’d porch— 
Hanging its drapery o’er each window's arch: 





While in its grassy grave-yard, calmly rest 
Many whose spirits by the Holy Word were bless’d. 


Old forest church I see thee—strangely still ! 
For long, and smoothly flow’d my youth’s clear tide 
Onward, thy green and bowery haunts beside. 
Amid the grandeur of thy wood-crown’d hills— 
The foamy gushings of thy torrent-rills, 
A dreaming child, 1 wander’d day by day, 
And many earnest thoughts there waken’d with my play. 
Still art thou there! but time’s all-ruling powers 
Have borne me far ;—O, could my pilgrim-feet 
Rest in thy shade once more, such rest were sweet! 
Thy tall old spire, thy creeping grass and flowers 
In visions oft restore the bliss of earlier hours! 





NIAGARA. 


I love and dread thee, far famed, glorious river :-— 
How vast and vivid is thine image, stamp’d 

Upon my molten soul! How oft I turn, 

Awed and attracted by thy stirring name, 

To draw a draught of thy sublimity! 


There is a vastness resting on the waste 
Of outspread oceans—there’s a height of sky 
Beyond yon space where wheels the faintest star,— 
A depth stupendous in the blue abyss 
Unfathom'd yet,—a terror when the bolt, 
With jarring shock, awakes the sleeping spheres. 
But thou! All wonders in thy crescent meet— 
Vastness, height, depth; the flashing and the roar 
Of tumbling thunder. 
Yet the rainbow wreathes 

Its graceful beauty ‘round thy vap’ry brow— 
Emblem of peace. Contrasted with the storm, 
It calms the tumult and the rage of thought 
Thyself hast stirr’d. 

Enchain’d, though calm’d, we gaze 
In admiration lost. In passive wonder borne, 
We lapse into thy depth ; sport of the surge, 
We rise and plunge into the sea of mist 
That rolls above; till, time and self forgot, 
Thou seem’st alone in thine eternity. 
Yet art thou not alone. Thyself dost tell 
That thou didst have an author, and wast pour’d 
Down the steep concave, by creative hands, 
To preach His being and Almightiness. 
Tis not the river, but the Godhead speaks 
In the deep thunders of the Cataract, 
Pleading with man. Impetuous torrent! thou 
Art but the mirror of his face,—thy roar 
The echo of an utterance divine. 


Oh! worship not the waters, erring man. 

In the mute madness of thy fetter’d gaze 

Bow not, a vain idolater, before 

Th’ inspiring shrine—fling off the magic spell ; 

In true devotion follow in its flight 

Th’ ascending incense up the walls of heaven ; 

Bow at the throne on high; adore thy God! 
Lanepon. 
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DANTE. * 


Our business in the task before us, is rather with 
Dante himself, than with the Rev. Mr. Cary, his 
translator. But the labors of the latter demand 
honorable notice. His translation, given, in part, 
to the world in 1805 and 1806, and in full in 1812, 
and reprinted many times since, in England, and 
now in this country, has been a principal means of 
introducing Dante to English readers. Whatever 
may be said to the contrary, it is certainly true, 
that the Italian language is at present very little 
known or studied out of Italy. The world is ram- 
pant with utilitarian vitality, and in its positive 
contempt for a degenerate people, seems to reason 
like Marcius, who scorned the study of the Greek 
language, because the Greeks themselves lived in 
bondage. Besides, the language of this people, 
now of no political importance, is acquired with 
great difficulty. Lord Byron says, in introducing 
his Morgante Maggiore, “ The translator was in- 
duced to make the experiment (of translation) 
partly by his love for, and partial intercourse with, 
the Italian language, of which it is so easy to ac- 
quire a slight knowledge, and with which it is so 
nearly impossible for a foreigner to become accu- 
rately conversant. The Italian language is like 
a capricious beauty, who accords her smiles to all, 
her favors to few, and sometimes least to those 
who have courted her longest.” Here we find 
Byron, who passed the best years of his manhood 
in Italy, confessing, by indirection, to an inability 
to enter the inner sanctuary of the Tuscan. We 
may easily conclude, then, that—despising Italy as 
the world does—difficult of acquisition as her “sweet 
tongue” is—our young ladies, who sing Italian 
love songs, are pretty nearly alone in an accurate 
and profound knowledge of the Italian language. 
Perhaps we ought to lament, that their unusual 
learning in this department should seldom survive 
matrimony—that their Italian should be so soon 
altogether forgotten, or only remembered when the 
good husband, with a languishing grimace, and a 
valiant attempt at enunciation of the words, become 
mystic by disuse, recalls some scrap of the old 
songs for mischievous diversion. And yet our 
minds are not clearly made up, that the loss is in- 
supportable. When the literature of Mrs. Ran- 
dolph’s “ Virginia Housewife” is adopted as a suc- 
cedaneum, we may overcome our regrets for the 
social loss of the finer learning. For ourselves, 


* The Vision (Divina Commedia ;) or Hell, Purgatory, 
and Paradise, of Dante Alighieri, Translated by the Rev. 
Henry Francis Cary, A. M., with the Life of Dante, chro- 
nological view of his age, additional notes and index. «Il- 


in particular, defiant of all odds, we unhesitatingly 
declare, that we prefer Mrs. Randolph to Mrs. He- 
mans—the “ Virginia Housewife” to the “ Vespers 
of Palermo.” 
Difficult as it would be to find an English reader 
conversant enough with Italian to read enjoyingly, 
because with a full perception of its latent critical 
beauties, any Italian poem in its original, it would 
be still more difficult to find such a reader for the 
Divine Comedy. Byron, in the same introduction 
from which we have already quoted, speaks of the 
“hard labor” of mastering the “ antiquated Tus- 
can” of Pulci. Dante wrote nearly two centuries 
earlier than Pulci. In fact, his Tuscan differs as 
much from the tongue now heard on the banks of 
the Arno, as the English of Lydgate and Gower 
does from the English of the present day. Even 
a good knowledge of the Italian language, then, 
would still leave us at fault in the attempt to mas- 
ter the Divine Comedy in the Tuscan of Dante. 
Thus it is, that we know this greatest poet from 
the breaking of Virgil’s harp, to the advent of 
Shakspeare, only through interpreters. And the 
work before us, is the interpretation which the 
English public is content to take to its favor, and 
establish as a standard. It is not unworthy of this 
favor. We believe, in the first place, that no ver- 
sion was ever more strictly faithful. We take the 
testimony of the Italian worshippers of the great 
‘Padre Alighier” to this fact. At the same time, 
although in blank verse, and without the charm 
which the recurring notes of the terza ruma be- 
stow, it is greatly more than a bald verbal version. 
There is, for the most part, a want of melody, 
especially in the Inferno, but we occasionally meet 
with passages of high poetic execution. 


“ By the twin sorrow of Jocasta’s womb.” 


We opened the leaves of the Purgatory at random, 
and found that verse—a verse melodious, and nobly 
worded. We turn back to the Inferno, and open 
its pages in the same random manner. Here are 
verses which escape fairly enough from the 
shackles of metaphrase. 


“ So that with joyous hope 
All things conspired to fill me—the gay skin 
Of that swift animal, the matin dawn 
And the sweet season.” 


In a note we find a rhymed version of the same 
sentence by Hayley, who translated two or three 
of the cantos of the Inferno in the terza rima of 
the original. 


“TI now was raised to hope sublime 
By these bright omens of my fate benign, 
The beauteous beast and the sweet hour of prime.” 


The blank verse, comparing the two, does not 
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ring on the ear with the rounded rythm and mu- 
sical terminations of the rhymed passage, but it 
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is, we think, the better poetry. ‘ Joyous hope” is 
a better phrase, in its connection there, than “ hope 
sublime.” Dante is not yet aspiring to heaven and 
the presence of his beatified mistress; he is no 
more than a man wandering in a wilderness. The 
freshness of morning, and the airs of a sweet sea- 
son, brace him naturally into a “ joyous hope.” 
“ Hope sublime” is the growth of meditation— 
generally of suffering. In the third verse of Hay- 
ley’s version, “ the beauteous beast” seems to us a 
meagre substitute for “ the gay skin of that swift 
animal.” Nor do we think “the sweet hour of 
prime,” although musical, a good substitute for 
the two-fold picture of season and hour in “ the 
matin dawn and the sweet season.” Cary tells us 
that Signor Zotti, a late Editor of the Divina 
Commedia, approves of his version of these par- 
ticular lines, and if he has given them faithfully, 
Hayley’s second verse is an interpolation. 

We are struck with the evidence furnished by 
the verses of Hayley, which we have quoted, of 
the singular difficulty attending rhymed transla- 
tions in our language. Of three verses, the des- 
potism of rhyme enforces a false termination to the 
first, wholly interpolates the second, and crowding 
the text in the third, drops a part of it for want of 
room. In our language, comparatively poor as it 
is in words of like final sounds, blank verse is, 
beyond doubt, better for purposes of translation than 
rhymed verse. In truth, we are inclined to believe 
it also a better form of expression for the greater 
labors of original poetry. If it loses in the charm 
of accordant terminations—a charm often suffi- 
cient to redeem verse of no real pith of thought— 
it yet places a shackle the less upon the poet, and 
leaves him so much the more of that freedom, 
without the largest possible amount of which, the 
most expansive genius, the most complete mastery 
of his art are insufficient to the achievement of 
the highest poetic miracles. Noble work has been 
achieved in rhyme—but not the noblest. The 
miracles of poetry have been achieved in blank 
verse. Bear in mind the divine poetry of the 
Balcony and Chamber Scenes in Romeo and Ju- 
liet, and say if its thought, passion, even music, 
do not put to shame all rhyme, from the first known 
couplet, 


“ Hatest thou Urse? 
Then have thou God’s curse,” 


to the latest triumphs of Miss Barrett and Ten- 
nyson. Of course the largest possible amount of 
freedom—a communion with one’s own thoughts, 
rich impulses and natural utterances, controlled by 
the least curbing laws of poetic expression—can- 
not exist in the case of a translator, no matter how 
unrestraining a form of version he may adopt. 
Every free thought springing from his own mind 
is a rebel; he is of right subordinate to another 
mind. But where, added to this cramping subordi- 





nation, are the chains which the “ monkish con- 
cinnity of words,” as an old author calls rhyme, 
rivet upon him, it becomes an immense labor to 
make a passable translation. We are not to look 
for noble English poetry in the translation of Cary, 
whose loyalty to his original checks him at every 
step, quelling his own native fires, and exacting an 
abeyance of his own poetic will, but we are, far 
less, to look for it in translations where the same 
fetters exist, with the added dead-weight of rhyme. 
In what we say, we have in mind continuous and 
extensive translations. Isolated short passages 
are often rendered in rhyme with complete suc- 
cess. An expert poet, perceiving every beauty of 
a favorite page, and resolving to translate every 
such beauty, even to imitate the swell or cadence 
where his ear enables him to catch something win- 
ning in it, and resolved to do this even in rhyme, 
may succeed, his labor being brief, as he may suc- 
ceed in an ingenious acrostic or puzzle of allitera- 
tion. We recall, just now, an instance of great 
success in these short labors of translation—an 
English version of “The General,” a poem by 
Pushkin, a Russian poet :—See the July No. 1845 
of Blackwood. No Englishman ever wrote ver- 
ses more native than the following, which occur in 
that translation. The measure is that of the Poly- 
Olbion of old Michael Drayton. 


“Tn the Tsar's palace stands a hall right nobly builded— 
Its walls are neither carved, nor velvet-hung, nor guilded. 


* * * * 


The quick-eyed painter’s hand, now bold, now softly tender, 

From his free pencil here hath shed a magic splendor. 

Here are no village nymphs, no dewy forest glades, 

No fawns with giddy cups, no snowy-bosomed maids, 

No hunting scene, no dance ; but cloaks, and plumes, and 
sabres, 

And faces sternly still and dark with hero-labors.” 


Even in this version, howevgr, short as it is, are 
some wretched lines—e. g. 


“Mid the stern throng. With new thoughts swelling in 
me.” 


And— 
“To take mine eye from him—and still the more | look.” 


But the success of this, or any other translator 
of a brief work, is no evidence that the same suc- 
cess must attend a version on agreaterscale. In- 
genuity—to say nothing of the more fleeting and 
perishable enthusiasm of a poet at his labor—must 
be exhausted. Byron has given a rhymed trans- 
lation of the story of Francesca di Rimini in the 
Inferno, with wonderful beauty. It far from fol- 
lows that he could have soared with the same sway 
of wing through the hundred cantos of Hell, Pur- 
gatory, and Paradise. 

We think, altogether, in spite of certain discon- 
tents with the translation before us, engendered 
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chiefly by Byron’s fine version of the story of 
Francesca, that the Rev. Mr. Cary has done his 
work as well as it could be done. 

But we seem to have forgotten the declaration 
with which we set oat, that our business was not 
so much with this excellent translator, as with the 
poet whose work he interprets to us. 

We consider it necessary to a right appreciation 
of the great Florentine, to recall to the reader’s at- 
tention the state of letters in Europe at the time 
in which he wrote. 

From Claudian, who flourished in the fourth cen- 
tury, for nearly a thousand years, there is not one 
illustrious name in the literary annals of the world. 
A century later than Claudian fell the western em- 
pire, and literature fell with it into utter darkness. 
The Arabians, four hundred years later, ‘‘ restored 
letters to some extent ;” that isto say, the learned 
men of Bagdad restored from the rubbish of time 
and neglect, some books and fragments of books 
of the elder Greek learning in mathematics, phy- 
sics, and metaphysics. Europe caught a portion 
of the Arabian spirit, and the work of restoration 
found its way to the monasteries of the west. 
Then began the labors of the Scriptorium—an 
apartment in every great Abbey devoted to the 
transcription and multiplication of manuscripts. 
For several centuries, the monkish pen confined its 
labors chiefly to this mere work of transcription. 

At what time literature began to revive in its 
creative labors, we have no means of discovering 
with any precision. The earliest of the new cre- 
ations, however, were no better than the stories of 
the Gesta Romanoram—good enough too in their 
way—and rude romances of knightly adventure. 
In one of these last rare old tales, Sir Judas is 
represented tilting against the Saviour. 

The earliest authors of the middle ages, of whom 
we have any clear account, were Englishmen. Ge- 
offrey of Monmouth, in the twelfth century, wrote 
a history of the exploits of Arthur, which, as it is 
commonly considered the foundation of romantic 
history in Europe, would seem to date the stories 
and romances alluded to above later than the twelfth 
century. Henry of Huntingdon about the same 
time wrote, in addition to a history of England, a 
number of Latin poems. John of Salisbury, Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury, Giraldus Cambrensis, and 
Joseph of Exeter, were authors—the two last 
poets—nearly cotemporary with Monmouth and 
Huntingdon. The names we have given exhaust, 
we believe, the known list of authors until the rise 
of the Troubadours. 

Those poets, who immediately preceded Dante, 
make a curious study to critics of the medieval 
literature. Only amidst the harliquinades of a chi- 


valry become fantastic, could such a wonder as the 
power of the Troubadours—extending itself greatly 
beyond mere letters—have grown up, or continued. 
The admiration of the lords and ladies of Southern 





Europe was not of the kind which crowns the poet, 
and then becomes secondary, or forgotten, in the 
homelier affairs of life ; but, more extravagant than 
that of Sir Piercie Shafton for his master in eu- 
phuism, established a despotism which regulated 
all points of intersexual deportment, made hon- 
esty rustic, sublimated honor into an impossible 
and cloudy code, and imprisoned the universal rea- 
son and conscience in meshes of fine-drawn soph- 
istries. No doubt the power of the Troubadours 
was, to some extent, the result of the diseased con- 
dition of the social mind: subtleties as foolish, fol- 
lies as perplexed, as any of those in which a large 
part of Europe ran riot, had already been shown 
in the scholastic disputations on the graver subjects 
of theology and law, which a little before were 
greatly in fashion. But to some extent a result, it 
acted also as a cause, and made more folly than 
created it. The admiring submission of lords and 
ladies to the new sway in poetry, love, and morals, 
at first a mere matter of taste and will, became in 
time compulsory. Tribunals called Courts of Love 
were established, which, if they wanted the tem- 
poral power to send a gentleman guilty of a homely 
virtue to the Galleys, could yet send him to Coventry, 
a punishment quite as terrible, and as exacting of 
obedience. There were many of these Courts of 
Love. They consisted of ladies and gentlemen of 
high rank, who decided, “ with great solemnity, 
questions in poetry, love, and a refined gallantry.” 
The first Court established was at Aix, in Provence. 
Others were formed in imitation of it in the neigh- 
boring provinces. The Court established by a col- 
lege of Troubadors at Barcelona at a later day ob- 
tained great renown. At Tholouse the seven ‘Trou- 
badours instituted their “ gay society”—held their 
meetings in a garden—discoursed in its shades on 
poetry and love—read their performances to knights 
and dames quite as pure, no doubt, as those garden 
voluptuaries of Boccacio who tell the tales of the 
Decameron—and heard from them the judgment 
which awarded the prize of the golden violet. 

In illustration of the code of morals inculeated 
by the Troubadours, and common in society, we re- 
member the case of Jean Raban and Edme Mon- 
tone. Jean Raban discovered an amour between 
his wife and Edme Montone. The abused husband 
slew the lover and imprisoned the wife. A domes- 
tic tragedy of this nature at once took firm hold 
of the poetic sympathies of the Troubadours. It 
became the subject of several touching poems, and 
of inquiry, before the Courts of Love. Poets and 
judges united in eulogy and pity of the dead, in 
tears of sentiment for the imprisoned, and directed 
the wrath of all noble souls against the brutal and 
infamous husband, who had rudely severed two 
youthful and loving hearts. 

Again, as an instance of the madness to which 
the follies of the day were nearly allied, take the 
story of the renowned Troubadour, Geoffry Ruydell. 
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He fell in love with the Countess of Tripoli, on 
the report of her beauty—celebrated this beauty, 
which he had never seen, in a number of poems— 
at last saw her, and dropped stone dead in his rap- 
ture. 

Of the works of the Troubadours, of which many 
specimens remain, it has been said, with point and 
truth, that “they can give pleasure only to those 
of so uncommon a taste as to relish love without 
passion, and poetry without nature.” One decisive 
service they did render to the cause of European 
letters ; their works written in the mixed dialect, 
called the language of Oc, were a means, by their 
popularity, of overthrowing the monkish Latin, in 
which it had been the fashion to write books. * 

Whilst poets, as we have seen, were dispensing 
their follies, and society not only receiving, but ad- 
ding to them—until the rebound had, it seemed, 
occasioned an inextricable confusion of morals and 
mind—appeared Dante Alighieri. It was amongst 
the fantastic palaces of the Troubadours—“ too 
toppling,” as Petrarch has said of them, “to bear 
the weight of a stork of Aquileia,”—that the Flor- 
entine planted his foundations deeper than archi- 
tect ever delved, and hung his mighty dome in the 
heavens. 

We have dwelt on the condition of the literature, 
fore-running and cotemporary, which beset and in- 
volved Dante,—for the clearer appreciation of his 
admirable genius. 
the darkness or frivolities of letters, overbears all 
hostile influences, enters into new fields, and produ- 
ces immortal poems, is entitled to that grand isolation 
of praise and honor, which the world justly yields 
to a discoverer of new lands, or of secrets in na- 
ture, or the arts—bestowing an inferior and .com- 
mon honor on his followers, who may even surpass 
him in extent of discovery. And such a Poet was 
Dante—entitled to such honors. Weare of course 
aware, that he professes to have drawn his inspi- 
ration from the ancient poetry of Rome, chiefly 
from his master, Virgil. ‘Tgat he did so detracts 
little from the peculiar praise we speak of. He 


none the Jess tuok a novel and bold course, leading 


to the loftiest summits of his art,—he is none the 
less entitled to be remembered as the man who did 


what none in the generations of a thousand years 
before him had possessed the ability and earnest 
passion to do,—he none the less enkindled a new 
world-wide light,—say, a rekindling of ancient light, 
still little less miraculous, after the long obscura- 
tion, than Homer’s first ignition of the mighty 
torch,—he is none the less entitled to an isolation 
of honor above the great poets of many nations, who 
soon followed him, working in his light, quickened 


* This service operated in the case of Dante himself. 
He had formed the purpose of writing his great poem in 
Latin, but he gave up this purpose because of his love for 
his native tongue, and the desire he felt to exalt it above 


the “ Provengal”—the tongue of the Troubadours. 


The poet who, in the midst of 


and instigated to their labors by the sudden commo- 
tion of mind produced by Ais triumph of noble thought 
and art. If Dante took aid from the ancients, it 
was no greater aid than the pre-imagination of the 
ancient Atlantis, or the tradition of floating lands, 
seen to come and go on the horizon westward from 
the Fortunate Isles—shadowy apparitions beckon- 
ing the mariner into adventurous quest of new 
worlds—afforded to the restless mind of the “world- 
seeking Genoese.” Over the obscured depths—the 
darkness of ten centuries—came no more distinct, 
or reliable guidance to the Florentine Poet, than 
the great navigator won from that dream of anti- 
quity and tradition of floating shores. 

We havea theory, that no man can write a great 
book until age and the rubs of a worldly warfare 
have matured his powers, and given him the stores 
of a worldly experience. We have no high ap- 
preciation of the rockets which young poets send 
out from the windows of their closets, to flash in 
an atmosphere higher than the level of human 
heads. ‘They would do better generally to throw 
squibs into the streets. Their fiery projectiles may 
blaze like the arrow of Alcestis, but too often like 
that famed shaft, they fly to no mark. Shaks- 
peare, Milton, Bacon, Scott, are examples fortify- 
ing our theory—and Dante is one more. The Di- 
vina Commedia was written in the matured age of 
its author, and after a life spent in action; and it 
bears the impress of maturity and worldly experi- 
ence. There is no great work more distinct from 
the dreamings of a closet poet, shrinking from con- 
tact with men, and embracing clouds for substance. 
Dante writes like a man who knows men well— 
who, soldier, ruler, exile, has seen life in its bold, 
glorious, and sad conditions,—not only seen, but 
proved in his own person. The life of the Poet, 
prefixed to the translation before us, embodies, we 
presume, all that is certainly known of him. He 
was born at Florence, in May, 1265. His name, 
Dante, is an abreviation of Durante, or Durando. 
The family name, Alighieri, was derived many cen- 
turies earlier from the armorial bearings of an an- 
cestor, in which the principal heraldic ensign was 
a wing. In his ninth year, he became enamored 
of achild even younger than himself—Beatrice, 
whom he met “ at a banquet,” in the house of her 
father, Foleo Portinari, a Florentine gentleman. 
Whilst still in his youth, he studied in the univer- 
sities of Bologna and Padua, and there is reason 
to believe that he consummated his studies in the 
universities of Paris and Oxford, and distinguished 
himself, like the admirable Crichton, in the theo- 
logical disputations of the northern colleges. On 
his return to Italy, he entered the order of the Frati 
Minori, but laid aside the habit before he was pro- 
fessed. In his twenty-fourth year, he did service 
in the foremost troop of the Florentine cavalry at 
the battle of Campaldino, fought with the Aretini. 
A year after, he served in the war against Pisa, in 
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which Caprona was taken by the Florentine arms. 
In this year Beatrice died, and he soon after mar- 
ried Gemma de’ Donati, a lady of a noble Floren- 
tine family. Ten years later, (A. D. 1300,) he was 
chosen chief of the Priors, who at that time held 
the supreme authority in Florence—a culmination 
of fortune from which he very soon fell into “ pov- 
erty, exile, and sorrow.”” The feuds of the Neri 
and Bianchi factions drove him from power and 
into exile, in 1302. In 1304, he joined an army of 
exiles, and made an unsuccessful attack on the city 
of Florence. From this time for many years, he 
wandered, as he says, in the Convito, “a vessel 
without sail, and without steerage, carried about 
to divers ports, and roads, and shores, by the dry 
wind that springs out of sad poverty.” The pas- 
sage from which we take this sentence, is so touch- 
ing in its expression of unhappiness, that we stop 
by the way to extract it. ‘‘Alas!” he says, 
“would that it had pleased the Dispenser of the 
Universe that the occasion of this excuse had never 
existed ; that neither others had committed wrong 
against me, nor I suffered unjustly ; suffered, I say, 
the punishment of exile and of poverty; since it 
was the pleasure of the citizens of that fairest and 
most renowned daughter of Rome, Florence, to 
cast me forth out of her sweet bosom, in which I 
had my birth and nourishment even to the ripeness 
of my age; and in which, with her good will, I 
desire, with all my heart, to rest this wearied spirit 
of mine, and to terminate the time allotted to me 
on earth. Wandering over almost every part to 
which this our language extends, I have gone about 
like a mendicant, showing, against my will, the 
wound with which fortune has smitten me, and 
which is often imputed to his ill deserving on whom 
it is inflicted. I have indeed been a vessel with- 
out sail and without steerage, carried about to di- 
vers ports, and roads, and shores, by the dry wind 
that springs out of sad poverty ; and have appeared 
before the eyes‘of many, who, perhaps, from some 
report that had reached them, had imagined me of 
a different form, in such light that not only my per- 
son was disparaged, but every action of mine he- 
came of less value, as well already performed, as 
those which yet remained for me to attempt.” 
During the years of his exile, he wrote a letter 

of touching entreaty to the people of Florence, be- 
ginning with the expostulation “ Populi mi, quid 
feci tibi.” His humiliation and entreaty, however, 
availed nothing. He continued to feel in the pal- 
aces of capricious patrons “ how sad it is to climb 
another’s stair.” But atime of noble hope, because 
of noble and cheering labors, broke in upon the 
despondency of his condition. It chanced with 
him, as it did, in after days, with the great authors 
of the Novum Organum and Paradise Lost. The 
loss of power and place invited devotion to the 


renown which lies in the gift of posterity. Dante 
gave himself to the composition of the Divina 
Commedia. Tradition and legend have designated 
many places, making them sacred to the Italian 
worshippers of his genius, as the scenes of his 
poetic labors. ‘“ At the monastery of Santa Croce 
di Fonte Avellana, a wild and solitary retreat in the 
territory of Gubbio, a chamber is shown, in which 
a Latin inscription declares, he composed no small 
portion of his divine work.” ‘“ A tower belonging 
to the Conti Faleucci in Gubbio claims for itself a 
similar honor.” In the Friuli, at the castle of 
Tolmino, a rock is pointed out as the seat of Dante, 
and to this rock tradition declares that the exile 
‘“‘ was wont to retire for poetic meditation.” These 
and other spots are Meccas of the mind to the 
Italian. In the labors which have made them sa- 
cred, the poet found a salve for the wounds which 
expatriation and poverty had inflicted and kept sore. 
It is cheering to hear him speak out under the in- 
fluence of his climbing and bold confidence, won 
from the sense of successful labor, and the daily 
communion with his warm imaginations. His tone 
and words are no longer those of the exile, humble 
at the gates of the flinty city. He promises him- 
self, bearing in mind this useless humiliation, that 
he shall one day return to Florence “in other 
guise— 


And standing up 
At his baptismal font, demand the wreath 
Due to the poet’s temples.” 


In 1321, whilst his works were passing rapidly 
into Italian favor, Dante died, aged 56, at Ravenna, 
in the palace of his patron and friend, Guido No- 
vella da Polenta. We rejoice in writing what fol- 
lows. His death, dignified by noble obsequies, was 
the signal for the starting forth of a literary re- 
nown scarcely exampled in any age. Florence 
begged of Ravenna for his body—as humbly as the 
living man had begged admission at her own gates— 
and, unsuccessful, out-topped his sepulchre with a 
cenotaph. Crowds of commentators engaged at 
once in the explanation of his work. Florence 
founded a public lecture for this purpose, and Boc- 
caccio himself filled its chair. The example of 
Florence was speedily followed by Pisa, Bologna, 
Piacenza, and Venice. The wreath due to the 
poet’s temples had been awarded. His name was 
upon the lips of a hundred cities. The great Flor- 
entine slept well. 

The easy dilation of our subject has left us narrow 
limits for a chief portion of our projected task— 
a critical comment upon the genius and poetry 
of Dante—and we shall be forced to leave unsaid 
much that we purposed saying. 

An able review, in an old number of the Edin- 
burgh, pronounces Milton “‘ Lord of the Ideal,” 





cheering labors of letters—the loss of present rep- 


ulation became an incentive to toils after the grander 


and Dante, by way of antithesis, “ Lord of the 
Actual.” We dissent from the opinion, elaborately 
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as the reviewer has fortified it. We think Dante 
more remarkable for ideality than Milton, and 
quite as much so as any poet that ever lived, un- 
less we except Chaucer, pronounced, by the same 
review, the most earth-seeking of the actual minds 
in poetry. The imaginations of Dante are fre- 
quently homely, or grotesque—sometimes disgust- 
ing. He seems to follow his subject, not adorn it ; 
and often the pages of the Inferno read more like 
an inventory of Hell—its tortures and tortured— 
than the collected imaginations of a poet. There 
is much of the sound of the actual and coarsely 
true about it. But ideality is not necessarily a 
cloud-cleaving power, delighting in the contem- 
plation of objects beyond an ordinary human re- 
cognition, or beyond the homelier sympathies of 
men. The mind that imagines glowingly and 
vividily, possesses ideality, whether its imagina- 
tions surpass nature, or cling to her commonest 
levels, and deal with her coarsest objects. We 
give our opinion broadly, that the Poet is most 
highly endowed with ideality, who, in his account 
of things not perceived by the senses, but only 
imaged or pictured to the imagination, can make 
the picture most distinct to the comprehension of 
others. We perceive many apparently good an- 
swers to what we say, and bear in mind some 
instances of poets renowned for ideality, who pos- 
sessed little of this distinctness of perception and 
portraiture—Shelley, that argosy rich in freight, 
but winged with too much sail, amongst them,— 
but we leave what we have said to take care of 
itself, assured that nothing in argument or instance 
can overthrow it. Having this understanding of 
the true Ideal, we repeat, that we consider Dante 
to have been one amongst the most Ideal of poets. 
His forms, not perceived by the senses, but only 
pictured to his imagination, are presented to us 
with wonderful and scarcely exampled distinctness. 
Never was poet less dreamy than he, the poet of 
the land of Dreams. The forms of the Inferno 
are not dim phantoms, but sharp-lined, life-like, 
with human eyes streaming superhuman agony, 
human hands clenched, visibly, even to the sinking 
edges of the sharp nails, to the minutest strain of 
the raised and quivering sinews. As we write, 
a scene of the eighth canto rises before us—the 
scene which the poet witnesses as he “ Draws 
near the city that of Disis named.” A wild-eyed 
crowd cover the infernal slopes—a thousand dis- 
cordant voices scream and shriek “ Fillippo Ar- 
genti!” as they beset a giant warrior. Above the 
surging masses of the damned shine the minarets 
of the city “ gleaming vermillion”—* illumined by 
the ruddy flame” of “eternal fires that inward 
burn.” This scene we think of as something to 
which we have been actual witnesses. We re- 
member the cry “ Fillippo Argenti” rather than 
the verse of the poet, which tells us how awfully 
it awoke the infernal echoes. The starting muscle 








of Michael Angelo, the wrinkles and counted hairs 
of Cimabue, are not more distinct in the draught, 
than the portraitures of Dante. And yet how 
crowding are his figures—how few the touches he 
bestows on each, in the mighty swiftness with 
which, abridging his thousand scenes, he hurries 
from circle tocircle. The poet who, imagining so 
many and diverse forms, has the power to ima- 
gine them in such bold clearness, and the power to 
make others see them in such bold clearness, is 
surely one of the highest Lords of the Ideal. 

Cary, in his critical observations on the Divine 
Comedy, says, “ the poem seizes on the heart by 
its two great holds, terror and pity.” Lord Wood- 
houslee declares Dante never to have been “ sur- 
passed in terrible pathos.” 

We think that the very distinctness of portrait- 
ure, which we have pronounced proof of a high 
ideality in the poet, detracts from his terrors. 
Things are seen too clearly and fully to excite the 
highest degree or kind of terror. The most alarm- 
ing tale of diablerie we know of, is Horace Wal- 
pole’s * Castle of Otranto.” The gigantic leg and 
boot, seen by Jacques, and Diego, lying along the 
floor of the deserted chamber, the chance-opened 
door of which they leave ajar, as they chase each 
other along that gloomy corridor, ramping and 
stuttering, always struck us in our boyhood as the 
summit of the terrible. A pair of great legs, with 
a giant body to them, and the grisliest head that 
Jack, the exterminator of such personages, ever 
cut off with his sword of sharpness, would have 
been nothing to that mysterious one leg with its 
huge boot. Our imagination went to work upon 
it—we could make nothing clear of it—the upshot 
was our hairs bristled. So again in a recent in- 
stance in letters, how terrible is the unseen and 
unknown Monsieur Rodin in the earlier portions 
of the Wandering Jew! Those two sweet orphans, 
journeying with the heroic Dagobert from the 
wilds of Siberia, have reached the centre of Ger- 
many, in urgent travel for Paris, where a great 
interest requires their presence by a day nervously 
near at hand. They are beset with snares; their 
gallant old Jovial—returned to snuff the airs of 
Leipsic, where his brave master once reined him 
in a world-losing battle—is given to the Black 
Panther; the poor children cling to each other as 
the giant Goliath, in the gusts of the wintry wind, 
plays strange freaks with their rattling casement ; 
they escape into the stormy night, and fly before 
blood-hounds; they are seized and cast into the 
dungeons of Leipsic. It is all the work of one 
Monsieur Rodin, sitting hundreds of miles away, 
in a house of the Rue de Milieu des Ursins, Paris. 

Again, an Indian Prince lies sleeping in a hut 
amongst the antipodes, with strange beasts, birds 
and vegetation around him. A power is at work 
upon his person and fortunes. Strange rites are 
performed, men are strangled—why, we cannot 
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guess. Soon we find at the bottom of allthe same|the broad opinion which we have given of the 
Monsieur Rodin, still in the Rue de Milieu des| vast difficulty attending versions in rhyme. 


Ursins, Paris. If Eugene Sue had deserted his 
task after writing the first half of the first volume 
of his book, and given us no more than that frag- 
ment, we should have regarded this Monsieur Ro- 
din as the most terrible character in fiction—ter- 
rible, because the unseen centre of persecutions 
ramified to the most distant bounds of the globe— 
because all details of the mode and motive of an 
action so long-armed and successful, remained 
matter of imaginative conjecture,—in a word, be- 
cause there was acloud about him and his enormi- 
ties of malice and power. The after portions of 
the book, however, remove this source of terror. 
We find Monsieur Rodin comparing himself, in 
long speeches, to a black spider ; we are permitted 
to see himself and the mechanism of his web 
closely, and we dismiss him as a dirty little wretch, 
made indeed by the author, to be successful in his 
wire-drawn and often absurd forms of action, against 
the doomed family, but entirely unworthy of the 
trappings of terror which have been hung about 
him. 

So we think it always must be; the greatly ter- 
rible must move in shadows: we must have no front 
to front communion with it,—fortified for the en- 
counter by a cold reason, and hearts made firm by 
the broad light; its effect is in great part lost when 
its form is seen distinctly. But such terror as a 
man feels at beholding extraordinary human suffer- 
ing, and extraordinary engines for producing it, 
the Inferno abounds with. 


One of the most striking passages of the In- 





ferno, abounding in the hideous, which Dante gene- 
rally throws into his pictures, in “the terrible of 
human suffering” and in pathos, is the story of 
Ugolino. We were sometime ago induced to un- 
dertake a translation of it, and we give the result 
to our readers. Dante, conducted by Virgil, comes, 
after passing through many of the infernal circles, 
to a sea of ice, where, amongst other objects, he 
beholds Ugolino gnawing upon the skull of the 
Archbishop Ruggieri. The Poet questions Ugo- 
lino of his name, and the cause of his “ beastly 
banquet.” The questions make the concluding 
lines of canto xxxu. Our version, beginning 
with the canto following, gives the answer to 
these questions, and Dante’s fiery denunciation of 
Pisa. We have adopted a form of rhymed verse 
in some respects like the terza rima, but separated 
into stanzas. We think the terza rima, in Eng- 
lish, wearying for want of clearly marked pauses. 
It is certainly so in Byron’s Prophecy of Dante. 
Our version is brief, and within the compass of 
that successful skill, which, in a former page, we 
admitted might do good rhymed work in brief la- 
bors of translation; but we lay no claim to this 





skill, and shelter our present short-comings under 





THE FAMINE TOWER. * 


His reeking jaws the sinner raised at last, 

And wiped them grimly on the skull’s vile hair, 
Seeking to cleanse them of their fell repast ; 

Then said: “ Thy will obeying, I declare 
The story of my woes. If it may be 

That what [ utter shall prove seed to bear 
Fruit of eternal shame, and infamy, 

To him the traitor whom I mangle and tear, 
Then will my earnestness speak weepingly. 


“Who thou mayst be, or how art come beneath, 

I know not, but thou seemest Florentine 
By thy sweet utterance. I, or ere my death, 

Was Ugolino—this, my foe malign, 
Archbishop Ruggieri ; thou shalt hear— 

For reason strong my dire tale will assign— 
Why, in this place, I neighbor him so near. 

That trust in him wrought death to me and mine, 
Thou knowest, and I need not make more clear. 


“But what thou canst not know, that will I tell— 

The ghastly secret of the Famine Tower! 
Hear it and judge thou if he loved me well. 

Mured, with my sons, in that most horrible bower, 
Which takes its title from our martyrdom, 

I watched the days creep onward, hour by hour, 
Until my sense such watching did benumb ; 

Then slept I that ill sleep which hath the power 
To lift the curtain from the time to come. 


‘“‘T saw mine enemy—this one—bedight, 

As master of the sport, go out to sweep 
The Julian mountain which forbids the sight 

Of Lucca tothe Pisan. Up the steep, 
His sons rode with him, ranging at his back. 

The boys shrill-voiced, their sire with halloo deep, 
Urged on the fury of lean dog and brach— 

Keen brutes and questing. After that, my sleep 
Saw the fierce riders flagging on their track, 

And then their sides—tusk-rended—gape and weep. 


“ When as my sleep and dream were banished, 
Some voices in the darkness reached mine ear. 
Sleeping, my children wept, and asked for bread. 
Right cruel art thou, if thou hast no tear, 
At thought of my poor heart’s foreboding load ! 
Now had they wakened ; and the hour drew near 
Wherein it was the wont to dole us food, 
And each watched hungrily, and did appear 
Some ghastly news within himself to bode. 


“Then heard | harsh keys lock the outward gate 
O’ the horrible tower: whence, uttering not a word, 
But staring on my murdered sons, I sate. 
I wept not—so all stone I was—but heard 
My boys weep: then my little Anselm cried, 
‘Father, what ails thee?’ and his wan face reared 
To read my looks. I turned my face aside, 
And shed no tear—nor anywise appeared 
A man of pangs, but dumb and leaden-eyed. 


* We make our version from Cary ; it is, therefore, a ver- 
sion twice-removed from Dante. Such things are often 
done, but we believe this of ours to be the first admission of 
the sort ever made. 
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** And I sate so until a second sun 
Made glad the freedom of the outer air. 
But when its darkened light crept in upon 
Four faces imaging my own dumb care, 
On either hand in agony |] bit. 
My sons, who, in that motion of despair, 
Saw but the craving of a hunger fit, 
Cried, ‘ Father, thou didst give this flesh we wear, 
Resume it in thy want, and eat of it.’ 


“ And, not to make them sadder, thence I sate 
Holding my spirit in stillness. Silently 

Two days went by. Ah! Earth most obdurate! 
Why didst not ope on our great misery ? 

The fourth day came, and my most tender son— 
My little Gaddo—sank, and cried to me, 

‘My father, help !’ and died :—help had I none ; 
And plain as thou seest me, saw I the three, 

I’ the fifth day and the sixth, fall, one by one. 


“ Thence I betook me, now grown blind, to grope 
Above them, and for three dark days made moan, 
Calling upon the dead in wo, not hope. 
Then hunger of my grief fell mastery won.” 


Here ending, Ugolino turned to hug 

The skull, as a gaunt mastiff hugs a bone, 
And, slavering freely as he fastened, dug 

His teeth into its scalp, and fed thereon 
With many a mangling grip, and sidelong tug. 


Pisa! thou burning shame of all who be 

Dwellers within that region of delight, 
Where sweetest is the voice of Italy! 

Since man is slow to punish thee aright— 
May firm Capraia and Gorgona rise 

From their isled roots and dam to drowning height 
The waves of Arno—till thy perishing cries 

Prove that thou payest to the last bloody mite, 
Even pang for pang, thy debt of cruelties! 


Thou vile! thou murder-fronted ! what if fame 
Reported that thy castles were betrayed 

By that fierce sire? Doth it abate the shame 
Leprous upon thee for his children dead ? 

Brigata, Hugo, and the sweet ones—twin 
In gentleness—of whom my song hath said, 

If sin there were, how might these join therein? 
Thou modern Thebes! their very childhood made 

These tender ones incapable of sin! 


Observe the melodious Italian names of this re- 
nowned passage. In the 4th stanza, verse 5th, 
we omitted three names, “ Lanfranchi, and Ses- 
mondi, and Gualandi,” forced by the despotism of 
rhyme to the substitution of a more general ex- 
pression—“ his sons.” But those we have re- 
tained—Ugolino, Anselm, Gaddo, Brigata, Hugo— 
are music in themselves. The sonorous names of 
Italy are a fine aid to verse. Think, for a mo- 
ment, of the contrast with our own. Dante be- 
gins one of his sonnets, in the Vita Nuova, with, 


“ Guido! would that Lappo, thou and I.” 


Wordsworth begins a sonnet in the same style of 
personal address. 


« Jones ! when last,” &c. 


upon the most prominent of Dante’s qualities as a 
poet, pretermitting all minute or detailed comment, 
we must close. We may hereafter in some views, 
which it is our purpose to embody upon a kindred 
subject, find occasion, without violence in making 
the connexion, to complete our unfinished labors. 





THE GAEL. 


Half wrapt in sleep, 
In a dungeon deep, 
*Neath the castle keep, 
’Mid the straw which covered his floor, 
A prisoner lay in the murky gloom, 
As tho’ for his life he cared no more, 
And sullenly bowed to the doom, 
Which his spirit had borne, 
Till the walls of stone 
Less sullen had grown 
Than the heart which had beat so high; 
Bat still, now and then, the lid was unclosed, 
And forth from beneath it there glared a wild eye, 
Which told that the spirit, tho’ quiet, but dozed, 
And still in his heart burned, tho’ latent, as strong 
As it was, ere he buried had been there so long! 


Motionless—still, 
As tho’ even his will 
To escape from the ill, 
Which pressed with so heavy a load, 
Had ceased to form a part of his want; 
Yet a tremulous passion forever there glowed 
In his fleshless face and figure gaunt ; 
And the big drops stood, 
Like drops of blood, 
When, in darkest mood, 
The passionate mind brings the sweat to the brow; 
And the skeleton breast was with passion 
swelled, 
As he felt the weight of the chains, which now 
Prest deep in the flesh whence the blood slow 
welled ; 
But tho’ weak was the body, and mangled the flesh, 
The passions were burning and spirit was fresh. 


* * * * 


* All’s well !—All’s well !” 
Sung the sentinel ; 
And tower and cell 
Gave back in dall echo its tone, 
As its melancholy, doleful note, 
Came, murmured back by each mould’ring stone, 
From the turret top to the castle moat ; 
Till it came to pierce, 
With voice heard scarce, 





With the slight remarks which we have given 


Where the prisoner fierce, 
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Lay like some bound but rebellious thing, 
Half wrapped in his rags and chained, 
With his thin, fierce lip all quivering, 
And his glistening eye-ball strained, 
And each sinew and nerve in a tremulous motion, 
As the fiame will be ’neath the mind’s commotion. 


“All well !—to the Free 
It perchance may be, 
But wrong to me,” 
He shouted, as he madly sprang, 
As quick as the tiger, fierce and light, 
From the where he lay, while the fetters’ clang 
Broke harshly the still of night :— 
“Tt may be well; 
But say, can ye tell 
How the fires of Hell 
Are burning within my breast ‘— 
All well to him who is prisoned here ; 
All well to him who can know no rest— 
Who a tyrant’s fetters must bear ! 
It may be well—but if curses loud 
Were a winding sheet, he should lack no shroud ! 


“All well! when pain, 
And a felon’s shame, 
And blasted fame, 
Are all that I now call mine,— 
When a dungeon deep is my living grave, 
And a couch ’mid that damp floor’s slime 
Is a bed that is meet for the brave! 
All well! when has flowed, 
From the reeking sword 
Of Britain’s horde, 
The blood of my clansmen true,— 
When the Gael no lunger may dare be free, 
And the fate of tartan and bonnet blue 
Is the darkened cell, or the gallows tree ; 
And if any are spared of my patriot band, 
Compelled to fly to some foreign land ! 


‘All well '--when the pall 
Is shrouding all, 
That we dear can call, 
With its darkest and deadliest gloom,— 
When comrades are making the vultures’ feast, 
And I, with a sterner and crueller doom, 
Am chained like a dangerous beast ; 
And ‘mid hissings loud, 
From foemen proud, 
And the gaping crowd, 
Like a felon to-morrow must go, 
To say why I dared for my country stand, 
And on Gaelic soil meet my country’s foes, 
With murquetoon and brand, 
And learn J have broken proud England’s laws, 
When I dared to fight in my country’s cause! 


“On the battle plain, 
With calm disdain, 
Oft and again, 
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Have I smiled on the fiend of death ; 
And little I cared who I met there, 
So he breathed from his nostrils a mortal breath, 
And was worthy a sword to bear ; 
And oft I have stood, 
*Mid a sea of blood, 
And met the flood 
That came in their glittering mail, 
Whenthe blood-stained sword was flashing high, 
And each of the blows, that fell like hail, 
Was the warrant for some to die— 
And felt as I plunged in the thickest strife, 
*T was the keenest joy that could brighten life. 


“And oft alone, 
*Fore the foe I’ve gone, 
And my gauntlet thrown 
For him to raise who dared ; 
And when they have come, with helm and 
shield, 
Havel met them, with head and bosom bared, 
And never have lost a field. 
And first of all, 
At trumpet’s call, 
Have | scaled the wall 
Of England's proudest hold ; 
And with a shout so shrill and long, 
That even started back the bold, 
Leapt ’mid the leaguered throng, 
And never have trembled yet at blows, 
Or shown my back to mortal fves. 


“ But ‘tis less to die, 
When the wild cry 
Sounds shrill and high 
O’er castle breach or battle plain ; 
When foeman thunder to the fray— 
Gaels meet and drive them back again, 
And clang of steel, and chargers’ neigh, 
And trumpet’s tone, 
And cry and groan, 
From foe o’erthrown, 
Makes Battle’s grand diapason ; 
When honor shrouds the stiffened dead, 
And hallows every sod that’s thrown 
To veil a warrior’s head :—— 
For even welcome to the free, 
Is Death, when met for Liberty ! 


“Than, with cord and thong, 
To be dragged along, 
*Mid the hooting throng, 
To the public gallows tree,—- 
To be met with scorn and laughing jeer, 
And wherever you look compelled to see 
Some taunting foeman near, 
Who, were you free, 
Would turn and flee, 
Now mockingly 
Glutting his hate with a greedy eye, 
As with heart to manly feeling steeled, 
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He comes to behold that foeman die, 
Whom he dared not meet in the field, 
And ‘ rebel’ and ‘ traitor’ to cast in the teeth, 
Of him, who deserves the patriot’s wreath! 


“* But my proud name, 
The felon’s shame 
And gibbet’s stain 
Shall never have power to cloud ; 
_ For none of my noble name and clan, 
From the lowest groom to the chieftain proud, 
E’er died by the hangman’s hand :— 
My blade is gone, 
Bat the chains I’ve on, 
And these walls of stone 
Can set the prisoner free ; 
And tho’ in the morn they may seek me here, 
I'll have past the need of a gallows tree, 
And only want a bier— 
While my name shall be my clansmen’s ery, 
To wake revenge when the foe is nigh !” 
* * * a 
The morning came, 
And the hangman train 
Loosed bolt and chain 
As they went to find their prey ; 
While the crowd without howled long and loud, 
As they gathered there to see them slay 
A chief so stern and proud ; 
But the senseless clay 
Was all that lay 
In the hangman’s way, 
Tho’ that clay looked full of life ; 
For the light still gleamed in the chieftain’s eye, 
As bright as when, in the hour of strife, 
He thundered his battle cry ; 
While the broken fetters lay cast around, 
And the lips wore scorn, and the brow a frown! 
May 17, 1846. E. P. H. 





SONNET AND ACROSTIC. 
HOME. 


I never hear the soft sweet name of Home, 
Sweet Home! that word of blessed thought so full; 
And fill’d with visions of the beautiful ; 
But that a thrill of gentle pain will come, 
Even into my soul ; and in its tone, 
Like to a spirit’s melody, doth grow, 
Love’s holiest, sweetest minstrelsy below : 
Ah Home! Sweet Home! how blest. are they who own 
High Heaven's gift; and round the raptured heart, 
O’ergushing with the fullness of its love, 
Wreathe golden bands that Time can never part, 
All co-eternal with the bliss above! 
Rude Death may bruise, but ah! it cannot sever,— 
Deathless as Hope’s own Heavea—in Heav'n they live 
forever. . 





AARON’S ROD; 
OR 


THE YOUNG JEWESS. 
(From the German.) 


On the following morning, Mr. Aaron knocked 
at the door opening on the suite of apartments oc- 
cupied by the Halms, and as the young man has- 
tened to welcome him, he said, “1 trust that I do 
not intrude, but I only came up to enquire how your 
mother passed the night, since my daughter tells 
me that she heard yourself and the nurse moving 
to and fro during the hours of darkness.” 

“T thank you much for your kind interest,” re- 
plied Augustus, offering a chair as he spoke ; “ my 
mother had a wretched night, and seems thoroughly 
exhausted this morning; and for myself, I feel 
weighed down with sorrow and solicitude.” 

** Yes, you must be greatly fatigued,” replied the 
Jew, in a tone of approving sympathy : ‘ but God 
will assuredly bless you, Mr. Halm, since you 
act towards your mother like a very Joseph. 
Honor and obey the will of your parent, that is 
what I am always preaching up to my Esther.” 

A quick, but playful smile flitted over the youth’s 
pale face, as he observed, “I should hardly think 
that your faithful and devoted daughter would need 
such advice ;” but Mr. Aaron shook his head doubt- 
fully, as he exclaimed, “‘ true, true, the girl is good 
and affectionate enough, Mr. Halm, and I prize her 
as the apple of my eye; but yet, in spite of all, 
she gives me a great deal of uneasiness, God knows! 
My daughter has never breathed towards me an un- 
dutifal word, but then she is not sufficiently yield- 
ing, but in some respects, is really so silently de- 
termined, that I fear me, I have hitherto allowed 
her too much of her own way. Let me explain 
myself, Mr. Halm, by a little simile. We had 
once a house-maid, who appeared to be honesty 
itself. She would bring my wife every grain of 
coffee that was left in the mill, and would return to 
the work-basket every needle that was found stick- 
ing in the carpet; till at length, such was our con- 
fidence, that we even trusted her with the keys, 
and what think you was the reward of our good 
faitht Why, in the end, she went off with my 
wife’s casket of jewels! Do you understand me, 
young gentleman? I fear, aye, I fear much, that it 
will turn out so with Esther.” 

There was an expression of displeasure in Halm’s 
tones, as he rejoined, “it seems to me that this 
comparison does not sound well from the lips of a 
father, whose daughter has never failed in any fit- 
ting duty towards him.” 
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‘*] shall be glad if you can say so two years 
hence!” exclaimed Mr. Aaron. “ Bat I have not 
told you my chief cause of complaint; it is, that 
Esther seems determined not to marry, and to grati- 
fy her foolish whims, I have, by my refusals in her 
behalf, made many enemies; when in truth, I am 
aman, who would not disappoint evenachild. And 
what is the use of all this fuss and nonsense: for 
whom is she waiting? The king will not offer 
himself, nor the young prince either.” 

There was something of sorrowful irony in 
Halm’s countenance, as laying his hand on his 
host’s arm, he said, “Can you blame the beautiful 
and accomplished daughter of the wealthy Mr. 
Aaron, if she wishes to be able to love the man, 
whom she shall hereafter bless with her hand ?” 

But the Jew shook his head doubtfully, as he re- 
plied, “* God knows what is best for her ! but it is 
not often so long that girls take to make up their 
minds; and Esther is almost nineteen years old. 
Besides, she has so many suitors—handsome young 
men—whom it would be a pity to refuse. But I 
know well enough what is the cause of all this mis- 
chief; she has been poring over books until they 
have quite turned her brain, and made her believe 
that there is no one good enough for her, till 1] 
should not wonder, if in the end, she forsook the 
faith of her fathers.” 


The trembling accents in which these last words 
were pronounced, betrayed the anguish occasioned 
by even the supposition of such an event, but as 
Augustus was about making some observation, the 
Jew thus interrupted him, “ Nay, Mr. Halm, let 
me speak out all my mind: I know you to be a 
young man of great prudence and discernment, and 
devotedly attached to your religion; you must, 
therefore, allow the worth of mine, and will not 
blame me, if I hold it equally precious. We have 
both one Creator, and if you had been born a Jew. 
and I a Christian, the case would be precisely the 
same. Now, Mr. Halm, do not think me given to 
boasting, when I tell you, that I am an old man, 
who has seen many good and evil days, and that 
having borne through all an upright character, | 
have been greatly blessed by the Lord in my doings. 
Now, I have known many, who called themselves 
Christians, and who were really worse than hea- 
thens, since they made it a matter of jest to mal- 
treat and deceive the poor Israelite : thus, you see, 
it may happen that a Jew may be an honest man, 
and a Christian a rogue. Esther is my only child, 
and should you ever become a father, Mr. Halm, 
you will better be able to answer me, whether it 
matters little to me, that my daughter is ashamed 
of her Jewish origin, or counts herself wiser than 
her forefathers. 


goods and paying out moneys. You perceive, Mr. 
Halm, that I have reason on my side, and aware 
as I am of the girl's great confidence in you, and 
that your advice would be as precious to her as the 
counsel of the great King Solomon, I want to request 
you to speak privately with her respecting her duty. 
Your worldly prospects are not the brightest, fora 
sick man is unfitted for much exertion ; but I could 
readily aid you, if you will,” and pulling a leathern 
bag from his pocket as he spoke, he added, “ here 
are one thousand ducats; only promise to speak 
one half that number of words in advice to my 
daughter, and the money is at your service.” 


A blush of honest indignation suffused itself over 
the youth’s face, as rising hastily, he exclaimed, 
“Mr. Aaron, I forgive you this, your insulting pro- 
posal, though I much regret that the father of such 
a daughter should judge of me so meanly. Al- 
though naught but clouds of uncertainty hang over 
my future earthly prospects, and I may, most proba- 
bly, be reduced to absolute want, yet, thank God! 
the light of the blessed Gospel will ever prove a 
lamp to direct my footsteps; for believe me, Mr. 
Halm, the treasures of the true Christian consist 
not in the things of this world, but amid the loss of 
every earthly good, he can exclaim, ‘ The Lord is 
my portion and mine inheritance.’ Be not angry, 
then, should your daughter seem desirous of pro- 
curing for herself possessions beyond the chang- 
ing fashions and enjoyments of earth ; and if such 
be the case, think not that you can restrain her 
spirit’s movements, since no mortal will can pre- 
vent the opening bloom of the flower of the soul, 
when once it has basked in the sunlight of eternal 
truth. Oh! beware how you act towards such a 
daughter; for blesed is the parent who can boast 
of such an one.” 

Anxiety and agitation were visible in the Jew’s 
countenance,.as pressing Halm’s hand in his, he 
exclaimed, ‘* you are indeed a noble young man, and 
if I were acquainted with ten Christians—nay, I 
will say even five, who lived up to their profession 
as faithfully as you do, I myself would become a 
Christian. But it takes more than one swallow to 
make a summer. And now, Mr. Halm, you will 
oblige me by going to your mother’s chamber, and 
asking her permission to express my sympathy in 
person.” 

Augustus readily complied with his host’s desire; 
but when in a few moments he returned to conduct 
him to the invalid’s bed-side, he found that the Jew 
had left the apartment in his absence, and very 
naturally supposed that he had been summoned 
away by one of the servants, till, a few minutes 
after, when Esther requested permission to enter, 


Would it not be a heavy trial to|and in apparently great agitation informed him, that 


me, to see Esther employed in her daily routine of|her father had just summoned her to the parlor, 





duties, while | was worshipping in the synagogue, 
or to have her attend church, when I was packing 


and had bid her hasten their immediate departure 
to the city, where his presence was urgently re- 
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quired ; and that, in consequence, she had hurried 
up to bid himself and his mother a hasty farewell. 

Augustus stood by in mute sorrow, as the mai- 
den threw her arms round Mrs. Halm’s neck, and 
murmured a last farewell ; till, when she advanced 
towards him, and extended her trembling hand, 
he could not refrain from kissing it fervently and 
repeatedly. or a moment, Esther looked up into 
his face with an expression of mingled love and 
sorrow, then pointing significantly to the Aaron's 
rod, which she had lately presented him, she van- 
ished from the apartment. 

In the course of an hour, Mr. Aaron’s travelling 
carriage stood before the door, and Augustus ling- 
ered at the window, to take a last louk at Esther’s 
beautiful face, for it seemed most probable that he 
would never meet the maiden again, since imme- 
diately on the death of his mother, for which near 
event the Doctor had that morning prepared him, 
he had determined to leave the village of D—, 
to wander to some other land, to restore his shatter- 
ed health. 

As he stood, watching their last preparations, 
Mr. Aaron looked out from the carriage, and, with 
a friendly bow, exclaimed, “ farewell, Mr. Halm, I 
have been so hurried in my movements, as to be 
unable to see you again; Heaven help your good 
mother, and grant you a speedy restoration to 
health ;” and as Esther, with a mournful smile, 
bowed to her father’s words, the carriage rolled 
rapidly away, and was soon lost in the distance. 

This sudden separation from his sympathizing 
friends, would have weighed heavily on young 
Halm’s spirit, had he not been soon overburdened 
by a grief which was far more difficult to bear ; for 
after becoming gradually worse, during several 
days, Mrs. Halm was at length seized with con- 
vulsions, which speedily put an end to her suffer- 
ings. 

Supported by that hope of immortality, which so 
often sustains the christian survivor, Halm calmly 
closed his mother’s eyes, and murmured as he did 
so, ‘* Well for me, that I am able to say, yet a little 
while, and I shall see thee again!” This consola- 
tion was still further strengthened by the anticipa- 
tion of his own early death, which, in his present 
depressed state of health and feelings, seemed more 
probable than ever. 

Having made every arrangement respecting the 
payment of the rent and the delivery of the keys 
to a proper hand previous to Mr. Aaron’s depar- 
ture, Augustus now determined to sell his few ar- 
ticles of furniture at public auction, and to leave 
the village, to travel he knew not where, though 
previously to doing so, he purposed paying a brief 
visit to the widow of his benefactor, the chaplain, 
who had died only a short while before. Oppress- 
ed as he was by the loneliness of the empty house, 
and the still greater void in his desolate heart, he 
endeavored, on the morning subsequent to his 





mother’s burial, to occupy his mind by overlooking 
the numerous papers contained in her writing- 
table, and after shedding many tears over their 
varied reminiscences, he next counted the small 
amount of money remaining to him after answer- 
ing the claims of the nurse and physician, and the 
expenses of the funeral, till, as in his careless des- 
pondency he drew out one of the smaller draw- 
ers of the table, what was his astonishment on 
finding the very bag of ducats with which the 
Jew had but lately sought to bribe him to his 
wishes. For a moment he stood lost in reflection, 
seeking to conjecture the possible means by which 
this jugglery had been accomplished; till pre- 
sently, he recalled to mind the warmth of in- 
terest displayed by Mr. Aaron in their last meet- 
ing, and this remembrance, coupled with the cir- 
cumstance of his sudden disappearance, left him 
no longer a doubt but that his host had been the 
generous secreter of this considerable sum, and 
that his proposed visit to the sick chamber was 
merely a pretence to gain time for hiding the trea- 
sure, which act also fully accounted for the speedy 
departure of himself and daughter, since the Jew 
might anticipate a second refusal, judging from the 
high tone of his young friend’s character. 

Yet in spite of this apparently clear explanation 
of the mystery, Augustus could not feel perfectly 
satisfied until he had informed Mr. Aaron of his 
discovery, and further begged an answer from him, 
to advise into whose hands he would wish the 
money placed. ‘The letter was despatched to the 
city by a messenger, who returned in the course of 
two days, with a few lines from Mr. Aaron’s house- 
keeper, containing an answer, as positive and sat- 
isfactory as Halm could desire. In this note, she 
mentioned, that her master and young mistress had 
continued their journey, after passing one night in 
their city home, and that previous to setting off, 
Mr. Aaron had apprised her, that should any letter 
arrive from D—, informing him of a sum of mo- 
ney, which had been apparently forgotten, and en- 
quiring respecting the disposal of the same, she 
should immediately return for answer, that the 
amount remained the property of the finder alone, 
since Mr. Aaron would never lay claim to the 
same. 

To one, so limited in circumstances as Mr. 
Halm, this sum seemed inexhaustible; but while 
its value was increased to him, from his knowledge 
of the source from whence it proceeded, (for in 
his noble independence Augustus fully resolved 
to consider it as a loan, to be repaid at some future 
period,) yet he could not but acknowledge to him- 
self the comfort which was afforded him by this 
most opportune occurrence, for oppressed by sor- 
row, he was just now entirely unable to make any 
exertions for the replenishment of his almost ex- 
hausted funds. 

Two weeks had now elapsed since Halm re- 
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ceived the floral gift from the hands of the depart- 
ed Esther, and as he stood in the lonely parlor, 
equipped for his immediate journey, he did not for- 
get the promise required from him by the Jewish 
maiden, but taking up a knife, he approached the 
window, where stood the plant in its fragile vase. 

Great was his surprise on beholding the change 
which had already taken place in its appearance, for 
although he had tended it with the utinost care, its 
beautiful blossoms hung droopingly on their stems, 
and its green leaves seemed withered and shriv- 
elled, as from want of moisture. For some mo- 
ments, Halm stood in deep contemplation, with the 
knife hanging unemployed in his hand, while his 
sad fancy was busy with comparing the dying plant 
with the probable fate of its lovely mistress ; then 
shaking off his indecision, he drove the knife 
nto the earth, muttering as he did so, “ I cannot 
think why it is, but the soil seems uncommonly 
hard; no wonder that the flowers have faded so 
soon.” 

Again, with greater force, he inserted the knife, 
and this time, it seemed to strike against some 
hard substance ; and roused to curiosity, the youth 
now emptied the earth from the vase, when along 
with it, rolled out two packages of gold coins, neat- 
ly folded and carefully secured, with the following 
labels in Esther Aaron’s handwriting,—on the one, 
“for a summer at some mineral springs,” on the 
other, “ for a journey among the mountains.” 

“Oh! Esther, blessed and benevolent being!” 
exclaimed the youth, “* was this then your meaning, 
when with such innate delicacy you provided for 
my welfare under the plea of kindly sentiment ;” 
and kissing the small but beautiful characters, he 
cut the faded flowers from their stems, placed 
them near his heart, and bidding farewell to the 
home where during seven months he had expe- 
rienced such varied emotions of joy and sorrow, he 
hastened on his journey to G—, where, in the be- 
reaved household of his late benefactor, he felt as- 
sured that he would find a sympathizing echo to his 
own sorrows. 

On reaching the town, and enquiring for the 
residence of Mrs. Gildes, the chaplain’s widow, 
he was directed to a large and pleasantly-situated 
house in the suburbs, and Augustus wondered 
what outward change of circumstances could have 
allowed her to occupy an abode, so different from 
the one in which she had resided during the chap- 
lain’s life-time. Mrs. Gildes was an excellent wo- 
man, whose heart ran over with sympathy towards 
every human being, and when Halm suddenly ap- 
peared before her, she clasped him in her ardent 
embrace, and her tears flowed freely as she gazed 
on the pale and emaciated .face of the formerly 
blooming youth, and from his suit of mourning nat- 
urally conjectured the loss, which he had met with 
in his best earthly friend. 


to him the various dfficulties through which she 
had passed ; described the last sickness of her good 
husband, whose health had sunk rapidly after her 
son’s death, and furthermore informed him, that 
she had been lately rendered comfortably indepen- 
dent by the decease of a distant relative, who had 
left her the honse in which she now resided, along 
with a sum of money in the city stocks. 

During the whole winter, as she informed Halm, 
she had been anxious to pay a visit to his sick 
mother, but had been always prevented by the ill- 
health of her daughter Mary, who was now absent 
for change of air at the house of her physician, an 
old friend of the chaplain’s, who resided in a town 
at some distance from G—. 

“ And shall I not have the pleasure of seeing 
Mary ?” asked Augustus, in a tone of disappoint- 
ment. 

“ No, not just now,” answered Mrs. Gildes, 
“though I trust she may return home before your 
departure. You remember,” she added laughingly, 
“how I used to promise that Mary should become 
your wife; but indeed, Augustus, you mast win 
back your good looks before I consent to any such 
thing ;” and as she spoke, the kind widow looked 
with fond interest and anxiety into the pale face 
of the handsome youth. 

Mrs. Gildes would not allow Augustus to con- 
tinue his journey as soon as he had first proposed, 
and during the fortnight which he passed under 
her friendly roof, he found sufficient time to unfold 
all the incidents of his past life; while in the ardor 
of her nature, and feeling that she had a right to 
his confidence, the widow enquired concerning his 
plans for the future, and urged him to accept a por- 
tion of her income, to add to the small amount of 
interest which he received on the trifling fund 
left by his mother. Deeply affected by her gen- 
erous offer, yet rejoiced that he was not obli- 
ged, by circumstances, to accept of it, Augustus 
now informed her of the assistance so delicately 
tendered him by his late host and hostess, and as 
he confided to her the change which had taken 
place in Esther’s religious views, Mrs. Gildes’ eyes 
became moist from sympathy, and she expressed 
the deepest interest in the maiden’s future fate. 

Above all, she particularly admired the judicious 
plan which Esther had marked out for the expen- 
diture of her gift, and was rejoiced to learn that 
her young friend proposed first to test the efficacy 
of the mineral springs of Spaa, and afterwards 
to journey through the glorious mountain-land of 
Switzerland. . 


~ * * * 

Two springs had already twined their garlands 
over the grave of the widow Halm, and the starry 
biossoms of a third were just showing themselves 
amid the fresh, green verdure, when Augustus Halm 
returned from his European tour, might be seen, 





After the first joy of meeting, she freely confided 
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the remains of the parents whom he had loved so 
dearly. Since the time when he had last visited 
the spot, a great change had taken place in his ap- 
pearance : his figure was no longer bowed by ill- 
health and debility ; the tint of health lay upon his 
manly cheek ; he seemed to have purchased a new 
Jease of life in his visit to the mineral springs, and 
upon the airy summits of the giant Alps, he had 
drunk of those waters of Lethe, which afford a 
partial forgetfulness of our earthly sorrows. 

Anxious in some way to become a useful citi- 
zen to his native country, he had hastened home on 
the re-establishment of his health, and his first in- 
clination naturally Jed him to his mother’s grave. 

Leaving his travelling carriage at the door of the 
inn, he hurried along the street leading to the church- 
yard, but when, on reaching its sacred precincts 
he sought the corner, where rested the remains of 
his best earthly friend, he almost fancied he had 
furgotten the spot, when instead of the lowly hil- 
lock, his gaze fell on a tomb-stone of the finest 
marble. Soon however his momentary doubt passed 
away, for the name and date of the stone told that 
his memory had not misguided hini, and as the sex- 
ton was just passing by with his spade on his 
shoulder, Augustus greeted him with a friendly 
bow, enquiring, “‘ Can you inform me, friend, who 
it was that placed this stone over my mother’s 
grave?” 

The old man’s sullen countenance changed to a 
grin, as he muttered, ‘“* His mother’s grave !” and 
then adding, as by way of answer, “ the gentleman 
ought certainly to know best,” he turned away, 
and commenced digging; while for afew mo- 
ments Halm stood in wondering doubt, until pre- 
sently, his suspicion rested on Esther Aaron, 
knowing, as he did, of no other person, who could 
have erected this stone, as a mark of respect to 
his mother’s memory and an expression of sym- 
pathy towards himself. 

It was Friday evening; and as he returned to 
the village, numerous lights were seen in the Jew- 
ish residences, through the thick foliage of the 
trees, which, planted in regular rows, gave to the 
pretty village of D—the appearance of a garden, 
and as he stood before the ground-story of the 
house, where he had formerly resided, and peeped 
through the half-open curtains, he saw a man and 
woman sitting at a table, on which seemed spread 
the evening meal. 

For some moments Augustus stood with his 
hand on the latch of the door, while his heart beat 
so violently that he could hardly stand ; then tap- 
ping at the apartment, the woman answered his 
summons, and in the sharp, inquisitive glance with 
which she eyed him from head to foot, he recog- 
nized one of the remnant of Israel. 

“ Pardon me,” he said, ‘‘ if I intrude at an incon- 


Without even changing his position, the man at 
the table now answered, ‘ No, sir, this house is 
now owned hy me, Jacob Zill; and for some time 
past old Aaron has been occupying a narrower ten- 
ement, built for him by the cabinet-maker. If 
you have any further business, sir, please call to- 
morrow, when I shall be happy to attend to you.” 
“* What is that you are saying, Jacob?” whisper- 
ed the woman, nodding knowingly to the man, “ this 
gentleman is the son of the widow Halm, who 
died some years since, you remember”—and here 
the rest of the sentence became inaudible, while 
the Jew now turned round, and eyed Augustus 
with a basilisk glance. 

“ Alas!” exclaimed the youth, “is Mr. Aaron 
really dead? Then what has become of his 
daughter, Esther ?” 

The female was about to answer, but the old 
man interrupted her, and a cunning smile illumined 
his hard features, as he said, ‘‘ She is immensely 
rich, sir, immensely rich! and has lately married 
old Lobel, who is as cross as he is wealthy. I 
saw her when I passed through Franckford, only a 
few days since.” 

The ground seemed to totter under Halm’s feet, 
and a deep groan betrayed the anguish of his spirit, 
as without another word, he turned away from the 
house, where his most delicious dreams of hope 
had been thus suddenly dissipated. Ere he reach- 
ed the street, he heard a loud altercation between 
the Jewish pair, but overwhelmed by the fact of 
Esther’s mysterious marriage, he did not stop to 
listen, but hurrying to the inn, ordered his equi- 
page to be immediately got ready, and without ex- 
changing a word with his host, drove away to an 
adjacent hamlet, to seek lodgings for the night. 

“God in heaven !” exclaimed he, “ Thou order- 
est all things for the best! but can it be that the 
beautiful and noble minded Esther Aaron can have 
become the wife of the contemptible Lobel ; a man, 
whose very name seems as a bug-bear to the dangh- 
ter of the poorest Jew, and whose immense wealth 
cannot atone for his hideous face and disgusting 
manners. No! if I must believe that Esther could 
consent to such a sacrifice, then must I forever 
more doubt the truth of human dignity and virtue.’’ 

Such were his reflections, as with an unacknow- 
ledged hope still lingering at his heart, that the 
Jew’s report might not prove altogether true, Halm 
hastened on to the city of B—, the former home 
of Mr. Aaron’s family, and to which his friend, 
Mrs. Gildes, had lately removed her residence. 

The night had already so far advanced, that on 
reaching the suburbs, he found that he must con- 
trol his impatience until the following morning, and 
accordingly he took lodgings for the night at the 
principal hotel. 

It was Sunday, and the clock had just struck 





venient time, but will vou inform me, madam, wheth- 
er this house still belongs to Mr. Aaron, the Jew ?” 


nine, when he discovered the home of his early 
friend, to which he had been directed by a waiter 
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at the public house. He entered familiarly into 
the hall, but finding no domestic in waiting, he 
tapped at the door of one of the inner apartments, 
when a well-known voice cheerfully bid him ‘* come 
in,” and in amoment, he stood before the delighted 
Mrs. Gildes, who, clad in her best suit of rustling 
black silk, was arranging her bonnet before a large 
mirror ; till, when she caught the reflection of his 
smiling face, she shrieked aloud in her excessive 
delight, and threw her arms around him with that 
ardent impulse, which ever attended her move- 
ments. 

“ And where is my sister, Mary ?” enquired Au- 
gustus, when at length she released him from her 
embrace ; ‘I trust that I am not to be disappointed 
again in seeing her.” 

A quick but mysterious smile flitted over Mrs. 
Gildes’ lips, as seemingly repressing the answer 
which she had first intended, she replied, ‘* Mary 
is quite well and will be rejoiced to see you 
after so long a separation. But, my dear son, 
you must not be disappointed if I postpone the 
happy meeting for an hour or two. We were just 
about setting off for church, where Mary will 
publicly declare herself a member for the first time, 
and I am unwilling to disturb the serious prepara- 
tion of her mind, by previously unfolding the happy 
news of your arrival. If, however, you would 
take an earlier peep at her, hasten on to St. John’s 
church, where the sexton will readily show you my 
seat. But hark! the bells are ringing ; here, take 
this key along with you, for Mary and I intend sit- 
ting in the outer row to day, and we will certainly 
meet you after service. Haste! away with you, 
my son.” 

In a few moments, Augustus reached the well 
known church, and on handing the key to the sex- 
ton, he was quickly introduced into Mrs. Gildes’ 
pew, immediately beneath the pulpit. 

The sombre light of a cloudy day but partially 
lighted the crowded Gothic church, and being 
besides somewhat near-sighted, Halm was unable 
to discover Mrs. Gildes and her daughter among 
the throng who occupied every pew and chair; till, 
disappointed in his search, he naturally supposed 
that they had arrived late, and had taken seats 
somewhere behind him. 

And now the service commenced, and the mas- 
sive organ pealed out its richest strains, while the 
numerous choir gave utterance to an exquisite 
chaunt, till, with his naturally pious feelings increas- 
ed by these outward accompaniments of artistical 
skill, Halm’s spirit rose in thankful prayer and 
and adoration, and when the chaunt ended, he felt 
himself still more singularly favored, when his old 
friend, the Rev. Doctor Amberg rose up, and in a 
truly evangelical discourse, made him sensible that 
age had not, in the least measure, weakened the 
strength of his excelent understanding. 


Lord’s Supper was administered, and the male mem- 

bers of the congregation first approached to receive 

the holy symbols of Christian faith : when these 

had been served, a procession of maidens next ad- 

vanced towards the altar, and at their head, moved 

a tall and graceful figure, which immediately riv- 

etted Halm’s attention, till when she raised her 

drooping head, and looked up with an expression 

of the utmost spirituality in her soft, dark eyes, 

Augustus felt as though he had yielded to a deli- 

cious dream, for that beautiful profile, and that per- 
fect contour of form, belonged to no other than 
Esther Aaron. 

It was the happiest moment of his whole life! a 
sudden sunburst amid his clouded day! Esther a 
Christian and unmarried ! the very thought proda- 
ced an enraptured glance into the future ; and imme- 
diately he felt impressed with the certainty of the 
fact, that the malicious Jew, actuated by feelings 
of malevolence towards Esther, on account of her 
apostacy, had made up the story of her marriage 
with old Lobel. While the last hymn was singing, 
Augustus hurried out and concealed himself behind 
the large columns of the portico, in order to see 
her pass, when what was his further surprise, as 
Mrs. Gildes at length appeared amid the crowd, not 
with her daughter Mary, but with the beautiful Es- 
ther ather side. After a brief whispering, the two 
ladies got into the carriage, and Augustus fol- 
lowed them with such speed, that ere they could 
dismount, he had traversed the long street, and met 
them at the door of Mrs. Gildes’ dwelling. 

We will not attempt to repeat the expressions of 
pious gratitude and fervent joy, which broke from 
the lips of the attached pair, on the occasion of this 
most unlooked-for meeting, Instead of the pale 
and sickly youth, whom she had formerly known, a 
young man possessing all the proportions of manly 
grace and strength, now stood before the lovely and 
delighted Esther, to whom perhaps we should rath- 
er give her baptismal name of Mary, for during 
Halm’s absence from his native land, the maiden’s 
pious trust and confidence had so raised her above 
the difficulties of her situation, that she had at 
length attained that palm of Christianity, after 
which her heart had so long aspired. 

Numerous explanations followed in this, their first 
meeting, and Halm was rejoiced to learn, that du- 
ring Mr. Aaron’s long sickness, he had secretly as- 
sured his daughter that he left her perfectly at lib- 
erty to follow the dictates of her conscience, and 
that whether as Jewess or Christian he freely be- 
queathed to her his paternal blessing. This was a 
great source of comfort to Esther's agitated mind ; 
and while she fervently thanked God for this signal 
blessing, she solemnly vowed, that during her whole 
life she would omit no opportunity of showing acts 
of kindness towards her poor and despised nation, 





After the usual service, the Sacrament of the 


The marriage of Mary Gildes with the younger 
brother of her physician, had induced Mrs, Gildes 
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to remove to B——, where the young couple re- 
sided, and here she first became acquainted with 
the amiable Esther ; an acquaintance which ripen- 
ed into such ardent attachment, that the latter was 
easily persuaded to leave her solitary home, and 
to occupy the place of her absent daughter in the 
widow’s home. 

“Dear Esther!” exclaimed Augustus, as she 
finished her brief explanation, (for it seemed to him 
that he could not call her by any other name, than 
the one by which he had so long loved her,) “ how 
wonderfully has Providence worked all things to- 
gether for our good, and how easy it is to recall 
past days of sorrow in our present felicity. Do 
you remember the grief of that evening, when I 
received the Aaron’s rod, as a parting gift, from 
your beloved hand? See! the flowers have quite 
dried up on my thankful heart;” and with these 
words, he drew from his bosom asmall medallion, 
enclosing the faded blossoms, and displayed it be- 
fore the eyes of the blushing maiden. 

** Nay! then I will replace them by a fresher and 
far more beautiful flower, if you will promise to 
watch over it carefully through your whole life,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Gildes, as aware of the maiden’s 
secret attachment, she laid Esther’s hand in that 
of the delighted youth, and with her eyes over- 
flowing with sympathy, bestowed her motherly 
blessit.g upon them. 

Ata beautiful grove, not far from the city of B—, 
may be seen a tasteful cottage, completely surround- 
ed by noble forest trees, beneath whose shade sport 
a group of lovely children, in whose faces are soft- 
ly blended the traits of the Christian and Jewish 
races. This abode is no other than the residence 
of the hero and heroine of our story, who, blest in 
all the relations of life, did not selfishly live for 
themselves alone, but proved a blessing, both in ex- 
ample and practice, to the whole neighborhood, in 
which they resided. 

Mary E. Lee. 

Charleston, S. C. 
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Dearest of Editors :—To me much reading and 
meditating, (pardon me if I imitate the charming 
pedantry of Brougham, and begin with a Greek 
construction,) nothing brings so lively a pleasure as 
the monthly arrival of European catalogues, with 
which my good correspondent favors me. It is a 
pleasure, indeed, not a little mixed with envy of 
those who are able to possess the books, whose 
titles alone I can read: but the imagination, if it 
is at all vivid, easily supplies this little deficiency. 
Magliabecchi, the Florentine librarian, would skim 
off the substance of a work from the tab!e of con- 





tents and the preface alone; and without any de- 
sire of resembling that Aelluo librorum, and satu- 
rating myself with literature by his singular pro- 
cess of sleeping on the books he read, I can, with- 
out much difficulty, satisfy myself from the cloud 
of prospectuses, specimen-sheets and the like, 
which rains periodically upon me. I suppose you 
have walked through some of those libraries, which 
in this country, by a strange method of compari- 
son, are called great, and recollect the enjoyment 
of merely running over the titles of the volumes 
before you, of recognizing here and there a famil- 
iar friend, and of seizing, with eager delight, a work 
long known to you by fame, but not before within 
yourreach. Oras an Editor, with the privileges of 
criticism and the tributes of publishers, you must 
often have felt the gratification of seeing upon your 
table some bijou of an annual, or some remarkable 
pamphlet, a single glance at which would satisfy 
yourcuriosity. ‘Thereis precisely the same pleasure 
in keeping on a level with the literature of the day, 
and knowing what may be read, and what is read 
by others, without the trouble of reading every 
thing oneself. 

Now, with feelings of perfect charity to the nu- 
merous readers of Maga, I am determined to en- 
able them to participate in this pleasure, and to 
place for them certain stepping-stones, by dexter- 
ously springing across which, they may keep au 
courant with European literature. Favor me then 
with a few pages :—provided always I do not oust 
any more worthy or more tenacious candidate for 
magazine reputation—any irascible poet, or sensi- 
tive inditer of sentimental novelettes. 1 have given 
you one title already, as a bait or catch-word to 
entrap and enchain any too listless reader; but as 
that applies chiefly to this proemium, or introduc- 
tory twaddle, here is another more definite entitu- 
lation, constructed after the approved German prin- 
ciples of word-building. 

An onlook into the of-the-English-Island-and- 
Continent Literature, from the Stand-Pont of 
Prospectus-Specimens. 

Every one knows that the Longmans are the 
leading publishers of Great Britain; Murray, who 
was far in advance of them intime and reputation, 
having been left behind in the recent race for pre- 
cedence. The house of the Longmans, indeed, 
may be called the principal one in Europe ; for those 
of Didot at Paris, of Meline Caus et Cie, at Brus- 
sels, and of Cotta at Stuttgart, are sensibly infe- 
rior, if not in number, at Jeast in costliness of pub- 
lications. ‘The manner in which this great Eng- 
lish house has, from the beginning of its course, 
managed its affairs, is worthy of praise and admi- 
ration. Enterprising even to rashness in its un- 
dertakings, yet nearly always successful, liberal to 
profusion to authors, aiming at perfection of exe- 
cution in its material arrangements, it has gained a 
character, which would entitle it to reclaim from 
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Pickering the device of Aldus, and to style itself 
the successor of the Venetian printers. ‘Those 
who have not seen the recent publications of this 
house, the mass of Encyclopedias, Histories, and 
illustrated works, which have appeared during the 
last five years, can form scarcely any idea of the 
extent of its operations, or of the expense which 
must attend them. Since 1840, as it seems from 
a hasty glance at their catalogue, they have brought 
out nearly six hundred works, most of them of im- 
portance, and all “got up” in that style which 
makes so singular a contrast between English and 
American books. As an example of their expen- 
diture, they stated a few years since, that they 
had paid six thousand pounds to the authors alone 
of Brande’s Dictionary, and complained, with some 
reason and bitterness, of being deprived of their 
American market by the interference of the Har- 
pers. 

The recent publications of this house, and those 
now announced, are signs of a new era in printing. 
The luxury of modern taste will not be satisfied 
by simple pages of black and white. We do not 
read now for knowledge, but for pleasure; and the 
senses as well as the mind must be pleased. Leaves 
of vellum-paper, overlaid with gold, variegated with 
brilliant colors, and enclosed in borders, in which 
the highest art is called to illustrate the text; the 
text itself no longer printed with vulgar types of 
lead, but engraved upon steel, painted or written 
by hand; binding as fanciful as the pages within— 
oriental, gothic or modern—of carved oak or em- 
bossed velvet—studded with gold, or embroidered 
with seed pearls,—these seem to have become ne- 
cessary adjuncts to a work of the present day, and 
it is impossible to divine how far this splendor of 
ornament will be pushed. A celebrated binder of 
Paris, Curmer, advertises as appropriate garni- 
tures of an illustrated work of some note—Le 
Livre de Mariage, a small volume of the size of 
acommon prayer-book, bindings varying in price 
from fifty to a thousand francs, while the proof- 
designs to illustrate Maclise’s edition of Moore’s 
Melodies are set down at thirty guineas. 

Those who have had the good fortune to see 
Meyrick’s Ancient Armor, or the Illuminations for 
Froissart’s Chronicles, will understand what a mag- 
ical effect the tinting of gold and colors produces : 
but let no one look a second time at the dingy speci- 
mens with which some of our American houses 
caricature illumination. The most remarkable Eng- 
lish works of this kind, which have been lately is- 
sued, are the Illuminated Calendar for 1846, and 
the Parables of our Lord, in black letter, gold and 
colors ; but every day brings news of greater enter- 
prises dans ce genre. Exact imitations of ancient 
missals, manuscripts of the Bible, or celebrated 
collections of songs, which the knights and gentle- 
men of the Middle Ages presented to their mis- 
tresses, and which cost years of labor and almost 
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fabulous expenditure, (witness the Garland of Julie 
in the brilliant days of the Hotel Rambouillet,) are 
becoming more and more common, and we seem in 
this, as in some other respects, to have revived the 
magnificence of chivalry without its coarseness. 

The first novelty, after these luxurious follies, 
which strikes my eye in turning over the Long- 
mans’ catalogue, is an announcement of a new edi- 
tion of * The Doctor,” with a note appendant, 
which may not yet have fallen under the eyes of 
your readers. Voici. ‘*Admirably as the mys- 
tery of the Doctor has been preserved up to the 
present moment, there is no longer any reason for 
affecting secrecy on the subject. The author is 
Robert Southey : he acknowledged the fact shortly 
before his last illness to his most confidential friend, 
an M. P. of high standing. In a private letter 
from Mrs. Southey, dated Feb. 27, 1843, she not 
only states the fact, but adds, that the greater part of 
a sixth volame had gone through the press, and 
that Southey looked forward to the pleasure of 
drawing her into it as a contributor, (Dii avertant !) 
giving her full authority to affirm that her hasband 
is the author.” There was little need of this in- 
telligence from Mr. Bell. Who doubted; who 
could for a moment hesitate in pronouncing Sou- 
they to be the author? Kit. North was certain of 
it from the first—so was I. No one else could 
display such wonderful erudition in so playful a 
way ; no one could write in that delightful, hearty, 
old English vein ; no one could enjoy the humor of 
Rabelais, or season every phrase with his own ge- 
nial temper, like Southey. You, my dear Editor, 
have read the Doctor, I am sure ; the only question 
I need ask is whether you have read it ten or 
twenty times. For myself, although the first fla- 
vor of the book—the lusciousness—the over-ripe- 
ness of the style, has somewhat faded, I turn over 
the leaves caressingly, whenever I meet with it, 
and select here and there a passage which no rep- 
etition can weaken. I choose, perhaps, the de- 
scription of the Doctor’s family and his father’s 
library—the racy account of Doncaster and its for- 
tunes—the picture of good Doctor Dove himself, 
as he rides soberly to visit his patients—his vari- 
ous ways of falling in love, or that exquisite scene 
where Deborah learns his affection ; and I never 
fail to find in them renewed cheerfulness and sym- 
pathy withothers. No work since Tristram Shandy 
can be put in the balance with the Doctor. And 
Caroline Bowles was to contribute to it; perhaps 
intended to improve it! If there is any one rea- 
son which can alleviate the regret we all feel for 
Southey’s death, it is that it prevented such a des- 
ecration. 

I fall next upon a new work of Marryatt, writ- 
ten in his happiest vein, as an atonement for the 
tedious trash into which he has of late degenerated. 
“The Mission, or Scenes in Africa” is a pendant to 
Masterman Ready and The Settlers in Canada—a 
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book for young people, and exhibiting that liveli- 
ness and simplicity which are the best qualities of 
the author. I have never heartily liked Capt. Mar- 
ryatt’s novels ; and I will even confess there is much 
positively distasteful and repulsive in them. His 
cold wooden manner, (as Carlyle would call it ;) his 
machine-like way of grinding out a story; his 
want of sympathy with what is truly beautiful and 
noble in man’s heart, and in nature, and his indif- 
ference to ahigh morality—all the ¢one in fine of 
his writings chills and disappoints me. But he has 
undoubtedly much vigor of description, and a keen 
perception of the humorous, which would tempt one 
to pardon him for many faults. Masterman Ready, 
and the stories akin to that, have been much over- 
praised, and injured by that praise. They are tol- 
erably good, but in no way worthy of being called 
a sequel to Robinson Crusoe. If there can be any 
book, which truly deserves to be named in the same 
breath with the romance of De Foe, it is Miss Por- 
ter’s charming story—Sir Edward Seaward’s Nar- 
rative. One could read that a hundred times with- 
out weariness, almost envying each time to Sir Ed- 
ward his island and his Eliza. 


I may notice, en passant, that Macaulay’s “* Lays 
of Ancient Rome” has reached its sixth edition in 
three years, and that Willis’ “‘ Dashes at Life” 
have been published in eight volumes. 


Passing by also an advertisement of the North 
British Review, certainly the ablest critical Jour- 
nal at present in Great Britain, I find in one cor- 
ner, modestly concealed, like the name of the au- 
thoress, the title of a new novel—* Father Darcy, 
by the author of Two Old Men’s Tales, Emilia 
Wyndham,” &c. What a throng of delightful as- 
sociations those names awaken;—what sad, yet 
tender recollections of bitter trials made light by 
meek endurance, and the resurrection of love from 
the ashes of self-denial! There is a peculiar 
charm in the writings of Mrs. Marsh, which wins 
fur her at once our personal sympathies. It is not 
merely her singular gracefulnesss of style, or flow- 
ing liveliness of description ; it is rather that noble 
and generous spirit which informs her words, and 
breathes a higher than earthly life into her char- 
acters. The mind gathers new strength and lofti- 
ness of purpose before pictures of such true great- 
ness, and the heart is filled with strange, yet deli- 
cious emotions—with more ardent longings—with 
richer hopes. I know of no writer who possesses 
half her power to excite by gentle and unperceived 
touches—by the development of the story rather 
than violent appeals to the passions. And I know 
of none, except James in his better moods, who 
can with such force assert the dignity of virtue, 
and enchant the reader into a kindred admiration. 
The memory of Mount Sorel and Emilia Wynd- 
ham will carry with it a perennial fragrance to 
sweeten and purify the affections by the incense it 








offers to suffering goodness—to patient and hope- 
ful resignation. 


The modern literature of England is not so rich, 
or so attractive to a general reader, as that of 
France. The number of publications is smaller, 
and they do not satisfy so completely the mo- 
mentary partialities of public taste. Turn to a 
French monthly Catalogue—that of Bossange, for 
instance—and you will be surprised at finding nearly 
every work upon the list interesting to you for some 
reason. The truth is, the writers of France have 
a happiness of adaptation, which the less versatile 
intellect of their neighbors has proved unable to 
imitate. They will write about everything, and 
about everything equally well—nay, often with a 
profoundness for which one ignorant of their sharp 
insight and singular quickness of conception, 
would scarcely give them credit. Nothing is so 
common as occasional works in France; the de- 
mand for information is supplied on the instant. 
Witness, amongst other things, the number of histo- 
ries of the present time—of the reign of Louis 
Phillippe. Of these I can only notice, and that 
rather hurriedly, two of the most remarkable-- 
that of Capefigue, and that of Louis Blanc. 


M. Capefigue is one of those industrious wri- 
ters, who aim at collecting a quantity of material, 
rather than of giving it shape and polish. Too 
fluent in his style to be exact, he is also too rapid 
to be profound. The exterior of history is well 
enough represented, and those common generali- 
zations and exhibitions of principles, which have 
become so easy to modern authors, give some co- 
herence and solidity to his works; but we miss the 
grand conceptions and comprehensive grasp of the 
subject which make a great historian. He is also 
far below the Thierrys, Michelet, Guizot, or even 
Thiers, in liveliness of description and the tone of 
vivid reality that animates their writings. Like 
Sharon Turner, he has constructed, one after the 
other, a series of special histories—-gradually fill- 
ing up the vacancies left by his arrangement, until 
his work has comprehended nearly the whole range 
of the fasti of the French nation, from Charle- 
magne to Louis Philippe. Upon this last block of 
his edifice, he is now employed, attempting to unite 
it with the rest of his rather mis-matched structure, 
and offering his usual temptations to the reader of 
‘unpublished manuscripts and confidential letters,” 
which are to form its foundation. However, there 
can be little doubt that his opportunities, and the 
present importance of the subject will communi- 
cate much interest to his work; but it becomes 2 
question of some weight to his subscribers, how, 
when his first five volumes advance no farther than 
1831, his last five can cover the remaining ground. 

The history of M. Louis Blanc is of a different 
character. More firm and consistent in spirit— 
more elevated in tone, it offers beside some of the 
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qualities, which ensure the permanent as well as 
the immediate success of a work of this kind. 
Its impartial temper and vigorous style, have won 
for it the praise of the epicene George Sand her- 
self—no easily satisfied critic—with the honor of 
a fifth edition in France, and several translations 


abroad. If the announcement contained in the 
prospectus of this new issue is true, we may con- 
gratulate M. Blane on rivalling Thiers in literary 
remuneration ; for another joint-stock company has 
offered him another five hundred thousand frances 
for another work on the French Revolution. Truly 
is Paris the Paradise of authors. 

In a hasty plunge which I have just made among 
the loose sheets which lie scattered around me, I 
have met with two or three so curious and so truly 
French, that I must give you their titles, with a 
running commentary. The first is, Le Principal 
de la Cuisine de Paris—by Plumerey, the former 
administrator of the culinary department in the 
households of Talleyrand and the Princess Ponia- 
towski, now chef to his Excellency, Count de 
Pahlen, Ambassador of Russia, at Paris. You 
should see with what veneration this hero of cooks 
apostrophises his great master, Careme,—how en- 
thusiastically he dilates on the beauties of his art,— 
how compassionately he bewails the fate of those, 
who have entrusted the care of their Lares and 
the delectation of their palates to mere theorists— 
men of wild and unsteady imagination; and with 
what tender interest he undertakes the task of re- 
storing the health of these unhappy victims by his 
régime alimentaire. 

But M. Plumerey fades into insignificance be- 
fore Mile. Le Normand—the princess of conju- 
rers—the Hecate of fortune-tellers. Have we 
not here, indeed, the key to the future in a pack of 
cards—the oracle of Delphos converted into a 
Jeu de Société. As tothe question whether the 
“ Art of knowing the future by Astro-mytho-her- 
metic Cards” is really practicable, I must decline 
expressing any opinion; but as there seem to be 
nearly as many persons now-a-days inclined at 
heart to believe in supernatural machinery, as when 
good Sir Matthew burnt the witches at Bury St. 
Edmunds, I can most cordially recommend to such 
inquisitive spirits these revelations of Mile. Le Nor- 
mand, as the most authentic responses from the 
nether realm. 

There is something affecting in this advertise- 
ment of M. Alexandre, which announces a new 
collection of the most famous games of Chess— 
affecting, because, in seeing men of the keenest 
and most active intellect devote their lives to such 
laborious trifling, we cannot avoid thinking how 
difficult it is to determine what objects are in truth 
worthy of our search, and how frivolous after all 
are our eager attempts to obtain honors or know- 
ledge, which will bring us perhaps not so much 


that petty field, which appears limited only from 
our greater desires, the masters of this science, 
Ponziani, Philidor, Des Chapelles, La Bourdonnais, 
have felt as keen a pleasure in marshalling their 
forces and in directing their peaceful combats, as 
Napoleon when he led the army of Boulogne in 
two weeks to the walls of Ulm. A mere novice 
indeed can scarcely comprehend the enthusiasm, 
with which the great players of this century in 
France seem inspired. Now engaged with a sin- 
gle rival in the Café de la Regence,—now sup- 
porting the honor of their country and avenging 
its disgrace in a struggle with “ perfidious Albion,” 
or perhaps with all Europe, they seem to count no 
earthly enjoyment worth a thought, in comparison 
with such victories, and would relinquish the ex- 
citement of the real conqueror for the rapture of 
their mimic strife. Besides Le Palamede, there 
are, I think, several journals published in Paris 
entirely occupied with the literature of Chess; 
and St. Armant, who, since the unhappy death 
of La Bourdonnais, has been considered the first 
player of the French metropolis, is closely press- 
ed by an ever increasing host of competitors. It 
is with a melancholy interest that we see one of 
these giving his work to the public as “ the fruit 
of the labor of many years, and his tribute to the 
one great passion of his life ;” yet it were perhaps 
well if every one could make his happiness depend 
so entirely upon himself. 

The sciences of more real importance have not, 
of late, been cultivated with equal success. France, 
who till now has almost always been preéminent 
in mathematical and physical Jearning, is percep- 
tibly losing ground. That brilliant constellation of 
talent, which formed one of the brightest clusters 
in the galaxy of the Empire, has receded from our 
sight; and ages may be necessary for the forma- 
tion of another. Who indeed can replace Lagrange 
and La Place? Yet, without desiring the impossi- 
ble, we might justly have anticipated some ad- 
vance—some improvements in the instruments of 
the higher mathematics, or some discoveries from 
their use. But since the treatise of Poisson on 
Capillarity, no truly important work has appeared. 
Arago is growing old; Cauchy and Poncelet are 
mute; Biot is occupied in revising his last edi- 
tions—setting his house in order for his death; 
and we are reduced to accept the ponderous folly 
of Comte, or the hastr and disconnected articles 
which fill the Journals of Mathematics, or the 
Memoires of the Institute. The cause of this 
poverty of original and important works is, I fear, 
a permanent and a necessary one. The diffusion 


of knowledge always lessens its depth. Whena 
crowd of zealous rivals, of nearly equal abilities 
and acquirements, surround the student—anticipate 
his discoveries—snatch up the least hint of his 
methods, and invade on every side the field he had 





happiness as the triumphs of a chess-board. Upon 





marked out for himself, it is natural that he should 
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cease to struggle to work out his great ideas, and 
submit to waste his time in the solution of detached 
questions, of petty problems, which will bring him 
an immediate reputation. It may be best indeed, 
that science should advance gradually by the con- 
tributions of all; but it appears at first as idle, as 
to attempt to fill the ocean by casting in it, grain 
by grain, the sand of the shore. 

The only scientific publications of late date which 
are worth notice, are new editions of old works. 
The Physical Astronomy of Biot, and the Ana- 
lytical Theory of the System of the World, by 
Pontécoulant, are the chief of these. The first is 
already familiar to American readers by the trans- 
lation of Farrar; the second, inferior of course in 
extent and depth to the treatise of La Place, is on 
that account better suited as an introductory work 
for our young mathematicians, who may wish to 
defer, for a time, the Mécanique Celeste, which 
is certainly rather hard reading. As to the rest, a 
swarm of elementary manuals, hastily put together 
by unskilful compilers, disgraces the literature of 
France as well as our own, and seriously threatens 
the progress of sound and correct knowledge. 
Such attempts at popularising science make it an 
injury rather than an assistance, and fasten the 
grossest mistakes upon the public mind. It is 
almost amusing, although the subject is a grave 
one, to read the outbreak of indignant reproaches, 
in which Arago indulges himself in his last An- 
nuaire. After establishing, as the conclusion of an 
essay on Meteorology, that‘ those philosophers, 
who regard honesty and their reputation, will never, 
whatever may be the progress of science, venture 
to predict the state of the weather,” he adds this 
remarkable note :— 


“So explicit a declaration should give me the 
right to hope, that I shall no longer be made to play 
the part of Nostradamus or of Matthew Laensberg; 
but | am far from indulging in any such illusion. 
Hundreds of persons, who have nevertheless pass- 
ed through the whole course of the University, 
will be sure to assail me in 1846, as they have 
always done hitherto, with questions truly deplora- 
ble in our age. Will the winter be severe? Do 
you think we shall have a warm summer or a 
rainy autumn? And the like. In spite of my little 
confidence in predictions, | am certain that in this 
the event will not contradict me. Besides, have 
I not for some years been compelled to submit to a 
severer trial? Has not a book been published with 
this title: Lessons in Astronomy given at the Ob- 
servatory by M. Arago, collected by one of his 
pupils? I have protested ten times against this 
work ; I have shown that it swarms with incredi- 
ble blunders; that it sinks beneath all criticism 
whenever the author, unable to clip out the Notices 
of the Annuaire, has been reduced to write some 
lines himself. Useless efforts! These pretended 
Lessons in Astronomy have reached their fourth 
edition. The laws have made no provision against 
what I will venture to call scientific calumny. 
What shall we do when the laws are mute—resign 





———= 


ourselves? A susceptibility which will seem legiti- 
mate to those who have seen the book in question, 
does not permit me to content myself with resigna- 
tion. The position, in which I have been placed, 
not being endurable,1 have decided to publish my- 
self those Lessons now so outrageously disfigured. 
Since I must, 1 will abandon for a time the re- 
searches I had projected ; I will consecrate to the 
compilation of a work intended to popularize As- 
tronomy, the time I wished to employ in delicate 
experiments, which might clear up some of the 
obseurest points of science. May this labor be of 
some utility!” 


With the pleasure which this announcement 
brings, is coupled pain at its cause. A translation 
of the book, of which Arago speaks with such 
merited scorn, was lately issued by a Northern 
house in “the cheap form.” These impositions 
upon the public become almost criminal in a coun- 
try where every thing depends on the intelligence 
of the people. 

There is perhaps nothing in German life so stri- 
king to one who views it from a distance, as the 
number of new works and fresh authors which 
form the annual crop of the Leipsic catalogues. 
We-—-illiterate people that we are—with here and 
there a tolerable poet, barely three historians and 
possibly two novelists, find some difficulty in con- 
ceiving how the publishers, and still more the 
readers of Germany, escape the fate of Tarpeia, 
and manage to support the literary riches that 
every year heaps upon them. What should we 
do with fifty thousand living authors! If I may 
trust a hasty calculation of the contents of Heyse’s 
Catalogue of Books published last year in Ger- 
many, the annual number of new works amounts 
to twelve thousand,—making at least fifteen thou- 


sand volumes; and, if we estimate each edition at © 


five hundred. copies, swelling the total of the books 
which one year pours forth upon Germany to more 
than seven millions. And this fecundity is found 
in a country whose press is restrained by a censor- 
ship, and where the exportation of its publications 
is checked by a thousand oppressive regulations. 
It is curious and rather humiliating to national 
pride, to compare with this the number of works 
issued in the rest of Europe and at home. About 
fifteen hundred in France, a little less in England, 
and four hundred in the United States, including 
the whole mass of pamphlet-novels and foreign 
pilferings, are all that we can oppose to the wealth 
of Germany. 

Notwithstanding this exuberance, and the praise- 
worthy efforts of our own scholars, I scarcely think 
that German literature in any form will ever become 
familiar to the readers of this country. It does 
not accord with our natural tastes, nor represent 
our feelings, nor satisfy our wants, so nearly as 
thatof France. There is indeed more of Norman 
than of Saxon blood in our veins. The lively and 
versatile spirit of the American people,—their ardor 
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in enterprise,—their fondness for rhetorical display 
and theatrical effects,—their quickness and superfi- 
ciality of mind,—in fine, their frank and overflowing 
vanity, are essentially French. This resemblance 
increases with every day of development, and will 
always foster the sympathy which, in spite of re- 
cent unhappy dissensions, must unite these nations 
in a natural alliance. There is nothing here of 
that dreamy, contemplative disposition, which fills 
the mind of the German with desires and visions 
rather than realities, and dissipates in theories the 
strength of a great people. Equally uncongenial 
to our character is the patience of industry and the 
uselessness of objects, which both elevates and 
weakens his. No scholar in this country could 
have written Boeckh’s treatise on the Metres of 
Pindar; but then no one would. The aim of our 
exertions is always something within the reach of 
activity rather than labor, and is sought with a 
perfect understanding of its nature and atility. 
There isa clearness—a precision, and consequently 
a vigor in our desires, which assures us success, 
and prevents hesitation. Of no man more than 
of the Anglo-American can it be said—Quidquid 
vult, valde vult. No man knows so thoroughly 
what he is about, or sets so intelligently to work, 
In all these points, we resemble the French type,— 
not the German. 

Now this difference of character will of neces- 
sity make it difficult for us to relish or adopt the 
German habits of thought, or style of composition. 
Instead of that admirable distinctness, and that 
lucid order which enchant us in nearly all the sci- 
entific works of France, we meet every where, on 
crossing the Rhine, with a despairing vagueness 
of thought and awkwardness of method. Itseems 
as if a perpetual haze was prevailing in the intel- 
lectual atmosphere, and interposing a veil between 
our sight and the familiar objects of actual life. 
It is not idealism, of which no one would complain ; 
it is a real incapability of methodising,—a radical 
want of clearness of conception; and this fault 
consequently appears as well in science, in philolo- 
gy and law, as in the imaginative portion of Ger- 
man literature. Leibnitz and Gauss, K. O. Miller 
and Niebuhr, Hugo and Savigny—the greatest 
names of Germany—are as truly chargeable with 
this clumsiness of arrangement and indistinctness 
of ideas as Jean Paul himself. 1 do not suppose, 
therefore, that the literary riches of Germany will 
ever be sought, in this country, by any but scho- 
lars. 


the materials is immense. Besides being the vast- 


est, it is also the most useful, and in some points, 


the most noble literature the world has yet seen. 


borne transplanting so well as to astonish us by 
their vigor; and I have just met with a most cu- 
rious instance. I think, my dear Editor, you, as 
well as myself, belonged to that majority who re- 
ceived the works of “the immortal Seatsfield” 
with a hesitating admiration, and looked upon the 
pretensions of the author with a kind of naso 
adunco air,—rather believing him in fact to be a 
fabulous personage than an actual entity, and half 
inclined to treat the whole affair as a figment of 
Mr. Benjamin’s ingenuity. You will remember 
the events of that memorable controversy,—the 
authority of Mundt erected into a triumphal ban- 
ner only to make the matter more dubious,—the 
quizzical letter of the Knickerbocker,—the obsti- 
nate incredulity of the uninitiated, and the final 
exhibition of the original work, like the question- 
able relics of a Saint, at the New York Univer- 
sity. Since that desperate attempt, 1 have heard 
nothing of the question. Perhaps it is considered 
settled; perhaps it still remains in suspense. In 
the latter case, 1 am happy to be able to assure 
you, that we were entirely in the wrong; that 
Seatsfield, or rather Sealsfield, exists, writes nov- 
els, and publishes them to the great acceptance of 
the German public. “Vy authorities are the ad- 
vertisements of his works from three separate 
houses during the past year,—from Heyse of Bre- 
men, Metzler of Stuttgart, and Badeker of Elber- 
field. 

Herr Metzler ushers forth Ais edition of this 
“Neues Schénwissenschaftliches Werk” with a 
magnificent flourish of trumpets ; some notes from 
which may fall gratefully on the ears of the much 
calumniated Winchester, and be pleasant to your 
readers. “ Dr. Rosenkrantz,” says this most en- 
thusiastic of publishers, “equally distinguished 
as a thinker and a critic, introduces our auth6r in 
his Centrum of Speculation as the one who shares 
with George Sand the mantle of Goethe. Ano- 
ther distinguished writer,G. W. H. Haring has 
maintained in the Journals of Education, that the 
works of the author of the Legitimates, instead of 
being forbidden, ought rather to be introduced as 
school-books. Here—thus exclaims the Halle 
Jahrbucher—is a career opened, in which Goethe 
begins to be excelled; here is an aim attained, 
before which we must humble ourselves ;—here is 
classtc ground. Here are all the elements of our 
time unveiled, the aristocratic, as well as the dem- 
ocratic; here are all conditions painted, from 


It is certainly to be regretted: the value of|the drayman to the merchant-prince,—from the 


female slave, to the omnipotent ball-heroine of 
New York. And what descriptions of Nature by 
the side of these social elements! Here may all 


But no one would willingly exchange the light of| our poets learn their art; every where is the noble 
day, and the clear, fresh atnfosphere of living na-|so lavished, that we can only love and admire. In 
ture, to grope for gold and jewels in the richest |Seatsfield we find incontestably the summit of the 


mine. 


latest development of Art.” Critical Halle! But 





There are, however, some works, which have 


Metzler begins again. ‘ What makes our Author 
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so truly great is, that he has risen above that nar- 
row foundation of the Romance, upon which Wil- 
helm Meister rests ('6 rér0:) and, not contenting 
himself with the homely, domestic life of Miss 
Bremer’s novels, has chosen as his theme the rep- 
resentation of a cordial nationality, and this in such 
a manner, that the reader, as the Lessons on mod- 
ern German Literature of Dr. Alex. Jung express 
it, stands, one may say, astounded at his Omnis- 
cience.” This is growing rather oppressive. Let 
us turn over a page. 

Dr. Jung is in raptures surpassing those of Metz- 
ler. “In Seatsfield,” he breaks forth again, “ has 
the World-Literature announced by Goethe been 
first realised ; his romances may be called World- 
romances,—his works, World-inheritances. In 
him, without doubt, has the spirit of the age found 
its most objective and most genial development, 
extending not merely over parties, but over nations. 
And Religion, whenever it appears in Seatsfield, 
(judicious qualification,) is always represented ina 
sublime, penetrating world-glory. From this very 
peculiarity, his works, as they are the worthiest 
and most invigorating reading for men, become also 
the most improving and inspiring for women.” Then 
follow some note-worthy remarks of the publisher. 
“ It is, indeed, upon the ground of North America 
that these scenes are laid. But this land is the 
very one which is so closely related to us; it is the 
image of the past of Europe, which is here re- 
flected ; it is the prophetic picture of its future, 
which starts forth here. The United States have 
now become the ruling Power of America,—the 
Power, which not only presses each day more 
threateningly upon the Island-Queen, Great Brit- 
ain, * but also begins with every day to influence 
more mysteriously the whole of Europe. And do 
we fot count in Germany millions of families who 
have some greeting of affection to send to a dear 
member in the United States? Beth the political 
character of the government, and the life and la- 
bors of the inhabitants may be most clearly seen 
in these works.” Worthy Metzler, who certainly 
does all man can do for his author, has been autho- 
rised to remove the incognito which, as he says 
with inexpressible naiveté, had been assumed after 
the example of Scott and Irving ; and he announces 
the “ Great Unknown” to be simply Charles Seals- 
field, not Seatsfield ; it is well to be correct in such 
weighty matters. 

Badeker of Elberfield, less fortunate than his 
brother publisher, has only managed to seize one 
of the precious works—the Cabin Book or Na- 
tional Characteristics, which, too, he appears to 
have “ pirated.” However, he must, in his turn, 
make the most of his author, and he quotes from 
one Scherr who has written a book on the Poets of 
the Present. “This new Great Unknown,” says 


* This was written in October 1845. 





Scherr, “ displays a peculiar geniality of spirit in 
his National Characteristics, in which he unites 
the liveliest intention with the surest and most 
psychological tact. He prefers to consider man 
in his free, natural condition; and thus too his de- 
scriptions of Nature rise to the most overpowering 
effect, when he spreads before us the immensity 
of the sea, or guides us through the majestic scenes 
of the New World. ‘To paint Nature in her sol- 
itary, virgin beauty—in that, he is unsurpassed.” 

Thus, then, if we may believe this company of 
claqueurs, has a new sun arisen in Germany, be- 
fore which all former luminaries grow dim. Do 
not Dr. Rosenkrantz and Alexander Jung and the 
Halle Jahrbucher unite in elevating the author of 
the Cabin-Book to a seat beside the author of Wil- 
helm Meister,—nay, rather in pulling down their 
old idol to make room for the new. Goethe and 
Sealsfield—perhaps Sealsfield and no Goethe! for 
what use in maundering over antiquated principles 
of Art, when the Spirit of the Age appears embo- 
died with a refulgent World-Glory in the writings 
of this American-Swiss? Alas! for hopes of future 
reputation, and a great man’s trust in the reverence 
of posterity. Well might Faust exclaim, in pro- 
phetic bitterness, ‘‘ accursed what plays the pre- 
tender to us in dreams—the cheat of fame, of the 
lasting of a name:” and well might Talbot des- 
pairingly believe—*to blind stupidity the Gods 
themselves submit.” 

You must have noticed in the intelligence which 
monthly arrives to us from Outre-mer, the signs of 
a greater popular ferment than has perplexed the 
sovereigns of Europe since the three days of July. 
The return to a more sturdy republicanism in 
France, the avowed admiration for the principles 
of the Great Revolution, the outbreak in Galicia 
and Poland, the unmanageable eagerness of the 
people of Prussia for their long-promised Consti- 
tution, are some of the most prominent indications 
of that heavy ground-swell which threatens, on 
the least yielding in the temporary dikes erected 
by the Congress of Vienna, to overwhelm absolu- 
tism, if not monarchy in the Old World. To a 
patient and thoughtful observer, however, this move- 
ment appears more plainly in the tone of public 
thought and literary composition than in political 
events; and even these specimen-advertisements 
assure us, not obscurely, of its progress in Germa- 
ny and Italy. Take as an instance this prospectus 
of a new Journal devoted to Church-Reform, by 
Wislicenus of Halle. There is more meaning in 
such words as these, and in the state of public feeling 
which inspires and authorizes them, than in the 
injudicious agitation of Ronge. ‘* We live,” says 
the Editor, “in an Age of Reform. The desire 
for a change in the relations of society has seized 
the spirits of men with a power, and claims an 
expansion for their aspirations, such as was never 
known before. So universal a longing is not 4 
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mere caprice, but necessarily has its foundation in 
an actual want. The need of a Reform, indeed, 
in the Church as in government, is everywhere re- 
cognized ; the only difference being that some minds 
see it in a return to past conditions, while others 
wish for a fresh advance. ‘Two principles will 
govern this Journal: one, that the Charch-reform 
of our days cannot come from above, but must be ac- 
complished through the people,—through the whole 
community ; the other, that it is not to be found in 
a return to the extinct traditionary faith of the past.” 
The italics are the Editor’s, and the whole is toler- 
ably significant. The generous ardor of this de- 
fender of progress and freedom of thought, appears 
in the following closing passage, which reminds one 
of Luther. ‘ What this attempt may bring forth, I 
know not, but this I do know, that every time is good 
in which with confidence and energy we do our 
duty in the cause of Truth and Humanity. He, 
who lets his path be pointed out for him by others ; 
who, when he wishes to speak, first considers what 
will be pleasing to others, and when he wishes to 
act, first reckons what will bring him, or take from 
him profit or favor—that man barters away his sal- 
vation.” Truly this is the temper, which brings 
about revolutions and guides them to a worthy 
end. Courage, good Wislicenus! The wishes 
and prayers of millions of fellow-thinkers are with 
you. 

I had much more to say, if this gossipping letter 
had not grown too long for even your patience. 


There is a curious tractate of Prof. Tiedemann, of 
Heidelberg, on “* The comparison of the brain of 


the Negro with that of the European and the 
Ourang-outang,”—a second edition of the Orellius 
Cicero, and a zweite Ausgabe of Rotteck’s Political 
Lexicon ;—all of which are attractive for special 
reasons. (Bye-the-bye, speaking parenthetically, 
did you ever notice what a comical effect foreign 
idioms sometimes have in their literal undress. 


and we make them out of the merest shows; we 

must have great authors,—and we find them ina 

third-rate poet and a sketchy writer of magazine 

stories. Would that we could be convinced that 

it is useless, and worse than useless, to attempt to 

unfold the buds of national greatness by a hot-house 

forcing! Would that we were, for once, content 

to labor and to wait! But if elsewhere this de- 

structive eagerness is deplorable, it is inexplicable 

here. Does the South know what itwishest Has 

it measured the consequences of this hasty estab- 

lishment of a domestic literature? It were well 

to look at them. 

No one, I suppose, imagines that literature can 

be fostered any where else than amidst the wealth 

and luxurious ease of overgrown cities. No one 
now is credulous enough to believe that the genius 

of Virgil would have bloomed, except in the sun- 
shine of the Aagustan Court, or that Horace could 

have drawn his inspiration in the obscurity of his Sa- 
bine farm. Have weequalincentiveshere? Shall 
we seek them in the scanty population of Richmond 
and Charleston, or in the vast warehouse of New- 
Orleans? Or would you create these cities,—to 
be the centres of trade and refinement—the rivals 
of metropolitan New-York? Thus far has the for- 
tune of circumstances and the wisdom of statesmen 
averted this source of corruption from the South, 
and the hot haste for wealth and material power 
has not infected the character of its citizens. The 
Southern planter, half isolated from others, grow- 
ing up in the midst of a vigorous nature, and edu- 
cated by the examples of his fathers and the teach- 
ing of his own heart, has drawn from his position 
a natural elevation and independence of thought. 
Break down, if you choose, that independence of 
his by associating him more strictly with others— 
blend these scattered families into social masses— 
and root out the individuality of the South by the 
creation of cities; but at least do this with a clear 





German editions, for instance, are invariably given| understanding of the results. 

out,——a happiness truly for readers,—while those} Those, my dear Editor, who, like you and my- 
of France just as certainly se vendent,—an inde-| self, regard such questions with a national rather 
scribable relief to publishers.) The present state of |than a sectional eye, must regret to see any hasty 
Italian literature also—so singular and so little| attempt at assimilation in the two great divisions 
known—deserved some notice : and I was anxious| of thiscountry. There has been too much of this. 
to recommend to our Texan compatriots these works | Each section risks losing its own excellencies by 


of Sala and Tapia on Hispano-American jurispru- | borrowing from the other. 


The social enterprise 
dence. 


This pleasure, however, cannot be com-|of New-England and the self-dependent dignity of 
pressed within the limits of a magazine article ;| Virginia are, as Chevalier long since remarked, the 
and I will only entreat of you in addition, most in-|twin types of American character—types deter- 
dulgent of Editors, space for a few plain words on| mined much more by natural than by accidental 
our own literary prospects. causes. To see these mingling in a brotherly union 

Nothing is more common than to hear, from all| without losing their peculiar nature, to find each 
parts of this country, lamentations on our want of| supporting the other and growing more dear by 
a national literature. There is an impatient de-|that dependance, ought to be the wish of every 
Sire to anticipate the seasonable growth of charac-| American. Neither petty jealousy nor enfeebling 
ter and strength, and to exhibit in our ardent youth| imitation should degrade the character of either. 
the reflective spirit and indolent refinement of an| It is not, then, for the South to desire to estab- 
Over-ripe manhood. We must have great men,— lish within its own borders the concentrated wealth, 
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or the literature of the North. It is neither dig- 
nified nor prudent to attempt to retain, by borrowed 
graces, the position to which its own substantial 
virtues have raised it. Rather let its citizens seek 
in the influences which formed the character of 
their fathers for the preservative of their own, and 
put off as far as possible the time when social cor- 
ruption shall bring in social refinement. The lite- 
rature which a wise foresight would deny tu us, we 
can easily obtain from abroad, and in the wealth 
of Europe find a richer profit than in the scanty 
pickings of our barren soil. Of all things it were 
most foolish to apply “‘ the American system” here. 


W. G. H. 
Richmond, July. 





THE FALSE ONE. 


I knew a maiden, in her first bright youth, 
Whose love was sought by many, but ia vain, 
Till one of nobler intellect drew nigh, 
And thrilled her heart with song’s enchanting 
strain. 


Stately his form, and courteous were his words, 
And when his graceful head to her he bowed, 

While his dark lustrous gaze was on her bent, 
She was the envied of the fair and proud. 


She was a gentle girl—scarce more than child; 
All golden fell her curls in artless play ; 

And her large eyes, so beautifully blue, 
Looked shyly round with soft beseeching ray ! 


She had a mind above the common mould, 
Fall of high thoughts and soaring hopes elate,— 
Which made the friends who knew and loved her 
best, 
Watch, with a trembling fear, her coming fate. 


Yet, half unconscious of her being’s powers, 
Deep blushes dyed her cheek whene’er she spoke, 

And her sweet voice—melodious as a lute,— 
Upon the ear in murmured music broke. 


“She loved and was beloved,”—her heart was full 
Of deep confiding tenderness and truth; 

Yet e’en her lover knew not half her charms,— 
So veiled by maidenly reserve and youth. 


When all her soul his eloquence entranced, 
*T was her own genius lent its richest glow ; 
And thoughts, half uttered, found within her breast 
A glorious fulness, and harmonious flow. 


I said her lover was of noble mien, 
And knew with subtle wit to charm her ear ; 





But they who from his boyhood watched his course, 
Deemed him of wayward mood, and insincere. 


But months had passed, since first, with passionate 
gaze, 
His eye had rested on her youthful form, 
And still all fervently his vows were paid ; 
And earth seemed, Eden-like, without a storm. 


At length one eve, amid a festal scene, 
A bright Italian beauty won his eye, 

With raven tresses o’er her cheek’s warm glow, 
And glance that darted love resistlessly. 


Her voice, of wondrous melody and power, 
Rose like an angel’s, richly eloquent ; 

And when she sang her most bewitching strains, 
Softly on him her wildering gaze she bent. 


Caressingly she leaned upon his arm, 
And spoke of his betrothed with gentle praise— 
Then wondered, if within our Northern clime, 
Love’s soul was flame as ‘neath Italia’s rays! 


And still, with all her soft approving words, 
Were mingled sighs as from a heart oppressed, 
Till, ’neath the glory of that Summer moon, 
A maddening tumult thrilled the listener’s breast : 


And from the pure and guileless-hearted one 
Of his first choice, his blinded fancy roved— 

And bowing humbly at another shrine, 
Recreant to honor as to love he proved. 


Then, magical and swift, to Woman sprang 

That fair and timid girl—his promised bride !— 
And if in solitude her grief found vent, 

None knew, ’twas mastered by such glorious pride. 


And if the rose upon her polished cheek 
Grew paler in its hue, her dazzling eyes 
Looked forth all queenly on the wondering crowd ; 
While witlings cowered beneath her keen replies. 


Yet was she ever noble ;—warm and true, 
Her soul the charms of Friendship still controlled, 
And many a poor and drooping one she cheered,— 
Joy of the young and blessing of the old. 


The false one wedded his Italian love, 
And found, too late, how artful were her wiles,— 
His wealth the object of her smothered sighs, 
His lofty rank the winner of her smiles. 


Haughty and vain,—of most impetuous will— 
Her constant strife embittered all his days, 

Until with vain regret his eyes were turned 
On his first choice, with a despairing gaze. 


How like a being of another world !— 
Her form majestic and her stately grace; 
While her clear tones, a music most serene, 
Told the sweet thoughts that in her heart found 
place. 
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And oft with anguish deep and uncontrolled, 
He fled her presence in the lighted hall— 

And ‘neath the darkest shadow of the trees, 
With wild remorse upon her name would call. 


His bride she greeted with a tranquil smile, 
Yet stooped not to her from her starry sphere ;— 
Her lofty soul, that scorned deceit or guile, 
Soared far above in air more bright and clear. 


Bat once again his heart was free to choose— 
For Death befriended him and loosed his ties ; 
And now he revelled in a fancied bliss, 
And dreamed he saw a brighter dawn arise. 


*T'was on the evening of a summer’s day 
He sought the Lady in her rosy bower, 
And after slight discourse on passing things, 

Essayed again a tale of love to pour. 


One moment on his face, with mute surprise, 

She gazed, as knowing not his meaning quite,— 
Then rose and bending low her graceful head, 

In sole reply—she glided from his sight. 


And years passed by, yet adding charm to charm— 
And ne’er from friendship’s claims her heart did 
rove, 
Till one all worthy of the priceless boon 
Awoke her being to a second love. 


A love with pure esteem securely blent-- 

The choice of her matured and conscious powers, 
And folded in his arms, she blessed the fate 

That lured the false one of her girlish hours. 


Paineville, Amelia County. 





AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF DOM SEBASTIAN, 


KING OF PORTUGAL. 


Cuaprter I. 


The 4th of August, 1578, was almost at its 
close. The last rays of the sun had long since 
ceased to gild the horizon, and the silver moon was 
pouring her light in unclouded majesty on the fatal 
field of Alcacer-quiver; but those plains, which 
throughout the day had rung with the shock of con- 
tending squadrons, and the shouts of the combat- 
ants, were now silent and deserted, except by the 
dead. There they lay! Christian and Infidel, no- 
ble and vassal, Emir and slave, all blended in in- 
distinguishable slaughter! Far as the eye could 
stretch, the pride of Portugal and of Africa strewed 
the earth; and the rays of the moon were only 
reflected from the shattered armor, and the useless 


Vou. XII—72 


weapons, which those gallant warriors, so full of 
hope and ardor, had that day wielded, and which 
their vigorless hands still grasped even in death! 
Three hosts, each led by a King, had that morn 
met in conflict: their best and bravest covered the 
earth; but their leaders—where were they t The 
victor, or he whom the laurels of victory ought to 
have crowned, had died ere the close of the fight ; 
not indeed as a warrior should die, but smitten by 
the hand of disease at the very moment in which 
his unconquerable energy had turned the tide of 
success in his favor. His rival had met his fate 
in the swollen waters of the Mucasim, while flying 
from the battle which had awakened him from his 
dreams of a crown, and reduced him, instead of 
pressing the throne of Fez, to become a trembling 
fugitive; and the third—the young and ardent sove- 
reign of Portugal ;—he, who, flushed with hope, 
and burning for conquest over the infidel, had rashly 
led the flower of his kingdom to perish on those 
fatal plains ;—where was het Had he at last found 
the death, which he had so ardently sought when 
he saw the ruin his rashness and inexperience had 
brought on his faithful followers ? Was he captive 
to the Moor? or had he succeeded in joining the 
wreck of his once gallant army, Which had escaped 
from the battle and was now making its mournful 
way to Arzilla? 

None of these was the fact. Dom Sebastian had 
indeed fonght long and desperately with a few 
friends in defence of the royal standard, which his 
faithful Alferes, Luis de Brito, had preserved to 
the last; and while seeking only to slay, careless 
of self-defence, and already severely wounded, 
had been strack down apparently lifeless by a 
Moorish scimitar... .. When he recovered his 
senses, he was alone,—all his gallant friends were 
slain or captive, and the infidel foe was far away, 
pursuing, with unabated ferocity, the miserable 
relics of the christian hosts. Slowly he rose from 
the earth, and with feelings of bitter regret, saw 
near him the body of his faithful friend and coun- 
sellor, the Conde de Vimioso, who had throughout 
been opposed to the expedition, and even in Ar- 
zilla had made a last vain effort to turn Dom Se- 
bastian from his determination of marching by 
land to Larache; yet had nevertheless followed 
his young King to the field, and, together with his 
gallant son, had been slain in his defence. Dom 
Sebastian was unarmed and defenceless! his rich 
attire and coronetted helmet had attracted the no- 
tice of some spoiler, who had torn them from him 
as he lay senseless. As he gazed around, his 
looks rested more than once on the body of some 
well-known follower, and he cursed the fortune 
which had preserved his life when so many had 
perished through his fault. But it was no time to 
linger; the vilest plunderer of the dead was now 





more than able to cope with the once powerful 
king ; and captivity to the infidel was, to his proud 
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spirit, worse than death itself. Stooping down then, 
he took the sword which the Conde de Vimioso’s 
hand still retained; (his own had disappeared ;) 
and then, with slow and staggering steps, quitted 
the bloody field. 

He had proceeded in this way for about an 
hour, when he was roused from the bitter reflec- 
tions in which he had been buried, by the tramp 
of a horse behind him, and turning, beheld in the 
bright moonlight a Moorish cavalier, armed at all 
points, who, so soon as he caught sight of the un- 
happy King, drew his scimitar, and rising up, 
called on him to surrender. Dom Sebastian, worn 
out with fatigue and loss of blood, felt that all 
hope of escape was lost, but, resolved to die as 
became one of his lofty station and noble descent, 
he heaved up with difficulty his heavy sword, and 
put himself in a position of defence, at the same 
time exclaiming, “ Never to an infidel!” in a firm 
and decided tone. 

The Moor dashed his charger at him, but what 
was Dom Sebastian’s astonishment when, at the 
very moment he expected to be crushed beneath 
its hoofs, the rider suddenly reined up his steed, 
threw himself hastily from the saddle, and drop- 
ping on one knee, exclaimed, 

“ Has, then, the King of Portugal forgotten his 
slave, Abdallah ?” 

The amazed monarch gazed on him without re- 
cognition, when the Moor proceeded, 

“ Has, then, the King se soon forgotten his ser- 
vant whose liberty and life he this morning saved ? 
Has he forgotten the Moorish cavalier whom he 
found unhorsed, hopelessly contending with a band 
of foes, and sinking beneath their united force, 
when the magnanimous Dom Sebastian seeing 
him thus oppressed, not only drove off his assail- 
ants, but assisted him to remount, and bade him 
return to his friends and brethren? Then the vic- 

. toryrseemed to be the King’s, but Allah and the 
«Prophet would not allow the true believers to fail! 
Their arms have triumphed, and it is now Abdal- 


_lah’s turn to show he can be grateful! An hour 


from hence, towards the rising sun, the King will 
see a lowly cottage, shaded by palm trees; there 
dwell Cidi-Hamet, and Xarifa, the father and the 
sister of thy servant. Let the King go there with- 
out doubt or fear, and he will find refuge and pro- 
tection till he can return to hisowncountry. For 


| ‘thy servant, stern duty calls him to Fez, and he 


may not turn aside to embrace his father, but tell 
him that Abdallah liveth, and that he oweth his 


: Jifeto the brave King of the Portuguese Naza- 


renes, and that that King now seeketh refuge and 

hospitality, and let the King rest there in peace 

and safety till his wounds are cured, and he can 
return to his own country.” 

As the generous Moor spoke, he took his mantle 

’ from his shoulders, and threw it over those of the 

King; then pointed to the East, where the first 


—~—— 


dawn of day was beginning to show itself, and 
waving his hand, set spurs to his fleet courser, and 
quickly disappeared. 

Inspired with fresh hope at this unlooked for 
incident, Dom Sebastian continued his way in the 
direction his noble foe had pointed out, but long ere 
he reached the spot, the sun had risen, and darted 
his rays with intense vigor, and the enfeebled mon- 
arch was on the point of flinging himself down to 
die without further effort, when a group of palm- 
trees caught hiseye..... Beneath their shade 
was an humble cottage, and Dom Sebastian had 
just strength enough to drag himself to the door, 
when consciousness deserted him, and he fell sense- 
less on the threshold. 


Cuapter II. 


Within the cottage sat a venerable Moor, and a 
young girl. Cidi-Hamet had been the favorite of 
the mighty Muley-Molock, and had followed and 
served him, so long as his age and infirmities had 
allowed, and had then, with his master’s permis- 
sion, retired to this cottage, while the favor he had 
enjoyed had been transferred to his young and gal- 
lant son, Abdallah. Sorrow now filled the hearts 
of the inhabitants of the cottage, for some coward 
Moors, who had fled early on the preceding day, 
while the arms of the Christians seemed to pre- 
vail, had passed the cottage in their flight, and had 
told Cidi-Hamet and his daughter that all was 
lost—that Dom Sebastian was triumphant, and 
Muley-Moloch slain. Of Abdallah they could give 
no certain intelligence, but one had seen him sur- 
rounded by the enemy, and he too had, in all proba- 
bility, fallen. Night had come and passed, and 
yet no Abdallah had gladdened their eyes; and 
now, having lost all hopes of ever seeing him 
again, they sat mourning bitterly the fate of the 
noble and much-loved son and brother. 

It was at this moment that Dom Sebastian reach- 
ed the cottage, the noise of his fall alarming the 
inmates. The old man hastily arose, opened the 
door, and seeing, as he imagined, his son wounded 
and bleeding at his feet, (for the King still wore 
the mantle which the generous Abdallah had given 
him at his departure,) “ Xarifa! Xarifa!” ex- 
claimed he, “ Allah be praised! here is Abdallah, 
but in what a state he comes! haste, child, and”— 
but at his first words Xarifa was by his side, and 
her more youthful eyes at once discovered that the 
bleeding warrior who lay there was not Abdallah,— 
that he was a Christian; and her heart, which had 
just beat high with hope, sunk within her at the 
sight of her brother’s mantle. 

* Alas, father!” said she, “it is not Abdallah, 





but one of the hated Christians! Slay him, my 
father, for he is the murderer of thy son, and com- 
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eth here with his victim's spoils yet about him. 
’T was the Prophet that sent him hither, that my 
brother might be avenged !” 

There was a terrible struggle in the old man’s 
breast as his daughter wildly uttered these words ; 
and he buried his face in his hands for a moment, 
as the conviction that his son’s destroyer was be- 
fore him, and in his power, forced itself upon him; 
but religion obtained the mastery, and the duties 
ijt imposed upon him under the circumstances, 
drove all other ideas from his thoughts. 

““What words are these?” said he angrily to 
his daughter. ‘ What though this warrior be a 
Christian and a fue, and even though he hath shed 
my son’s blood, yet hath he sought hospitality 
under my roof, and shall 1 injure my guest? For- 
bid it Allah, that such shame should rest on the 
head of Cidi-Hamet! No! Aid me to bear in the 
stranger, and thou look to his wounds! Sacred 
is the head of the wanderer who seeks a refuge in 
the dwelling of the true believer; aye, even though 
he come with his son’s blood upon his hands !” 

“Thou art right, oh my father!” said the girl 
mournfully; and together they transported the 
senseless form of the monarch into the house. 
Here Xarifa, who was versed, (as was common in 
those times,) in the arts of surgery, washed and 
bound up the King’s wounds, applying to them such 
simples as her knowledge suggested. A little re- 
vived by these cares, Dom Sebastian slowly re- 
covered his senses, when, just as he was gathering 
strength to address his hosts, the door was flung 
open, and a gigantic Moor rushed into the room. 


Cuaprer III. 


Soon as the girl saw the new comer, she rushed 
to him, exclaiming, “ Ismael! Ismael! thou here— 
where then is Abdallah ?” 

“ Safe!” replied he, “ safe! but the King’s com- 
mand has sent him to Fez, to bear the news of the 
victory of the true believers and the destruction 
of the infidels !” 

But the latter part of his speech was at first un- 
heeded in the joy caused by the tidings of Abdal- 
lah’s safety ; and it was only after a passionate, but 
how joyful effusion of tears, that the old man and 
his daughter turned to inquire of Ismael the par- 
ticulars of the battle, which he then began to re- 
late to them, without observing the stranger who 
reclined on the divan at the back of the apartment. 

He described the gallant appearance of the two 
armies before the battle, as with clang of cymbals. 
and sound of trumpets and horns, they approached 
each other, the chargers neighing and prancing, 
and emulating their riders in desire for the conflict. 
Then the skirmishing of the foremost—the roaring 


batants, as the encountering squadrons met, like 
two torrents dashing from opposing heights, and 
meeting in one confined basin. Then he told how 
for a time the arms of the Christians had prevailed, 
and how that Muley-Moloch, (of whose death he 
was still unaware, so carefully had it been con- 
cealed by the Moorish captains,) had himself ral- 
lied the true believers: he spoke too of Abdallah’s 
danger, and told how he had been saved by the 
generous King of the Portuguese in person, (for 
the grateful Abdallah had, ere quitting the field, 
told his friend all that had occurred.) He then pro- 
ceeded to relate his own individual feats, extolling 
his own valor and depressing that of the Portu- 
guese beyond measure. Indignant, but in silence, 
did Dom Sebastian listen; but when Ismael went 
on to say that the King himself had fallen by his 
hands—that his scimitar had avenged the insults 
so long heaped upon Africa by the Portuguese, by 
the death of Dom Sebastian himself, whom he said 
he had encountered hand to hand, and stretched 
bleeding and dishonored at his feet, the King could 
no longer contain himself, but interrupted the 
boaster, exclaiming, 

“ Dishonored! it is false! Let the slave who 
says so meet me now—as I am—if he dare! Lam 
Dom Sebastian !” 

Ashe spoke, he endeavored to raise himself and 
grasp his sword ; and the astonished Ismael beheld 
before him the King of Portugal: and the stran- 
ger’s words revealed to Cidi-Hamet and to Xa- 
rifa, in their guest, not the slayer, but the preser- 
ver of their son and brother ! 

In a few minutes all was explained—and Ismael, 
the friend and brother in arms of Abdallah, and 
the pretender to Xarifa’s hand, had not only prom- ~ 
ised to conceal Dom Sebastian’s place of refuge, 
but had pledged himself to accompany him, should 
Abdallah not have returned, when the King’s 
wounds might permit him to travel; and to place | 
him in safety within the walls of Arzilla. 


Cuapter IV. 


A few days’ repose, aided by the cares and skill 
of the beautiful Xarifa, was sufficient to restore 
Dom Sebastian in some degree, though he was 
still too weak to be able to undertake the journey 
to Arzilla, and passed his hours extended on the 
couch, brooding ever his misfortunes, and his past, 
but now vanished dreams of glory. Sometimes 
he would form plans for returning to Portugal— 
again calling his faithful vassals around him—and 
once more landing in Africa with a force that noth- 
ing could oppose, to take vengeance for his defeat ; 
but in the midst of these proud hopes, the fatal plains 
of Alcacer-quiver, drenched in the blood of his 





of the dread artillery, and the shouts of the com- 


noblest and bravest subjects, would rush across his 
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sight! Such of his peersas had escaped the slaugh- 
ter were captives: and even should he succeed in 
reaching his own dominions in safety, where could 
he now find the means of again equipping such a 
gallant army as that which he had already so vainly 
led? When these sad recollections crossed his 
mind, the proud monarch would resolve never to 
return to his kingdom, on which his rashness had 
brought such ruin; but to finish his days in some 
cloister, where, under another name, the unforto- 
nate Dom Sebastian might live, forgetting and for- 
gotten by the world. From these morbid reveries he 
was often roused by the kind attentions, or the soft 
voice of his gentle and lovely nurse. Beautiful 
indeed was Xarifa, and pure as the first rays of the 
morning! Daughter of Cidi-Hamet and of a Chris- 
tian captive, whom he had espoused, she was now 
in her eighteenth year, slight and elegantly formed. 
Her complexion, (which was yet more enhanced 
by her Moorish dress,) was exquisitely fair; her 
cheeks slightly tinged with the rose of health, and 
her lips of a rich crimson, that made her white and 
regular teeth appear still more brilliant. Her face 
was perfectly oval ; her eyes of a deep hazel, sha- 
ded by silken eyelashes of a raven hue, and sur- 
mounted by brows, whose long and dark arches 
added beauty to her fair and open forehead. Her 
hair, which flowed in luxuriant ringlets, was of a 
rich brown, possessed of that golden reflection 
which is as rare as it is beautiful ; her arms, hands 
and feet might have served as models to the sculp- 
tor, and furnished a form as graceful as symmetry, 
youth and health could make it. Her frank and 
open countenance, which at once expressed every 
emotion of her soul, and her full eyes, now daz- 
zling as a sun-lit stream, now swimming in a sea 
of liquid light, were so beautiful, that few indeed 
could meet their glance, and not feel their influ- 
ence. Gradually, as her charms found the way to 
to Dom Sebastian’s hitherto impassive heart, his 
dreams of vengeance and of the cloister were alike 
forgotien ; the crown of Portugal, too, was as noth- 
ing in his eyes, compared to the possession of the 
beautiful Mooress, and he now thought only of 
passing his days in the desert, where he was, in 
her company. It was the first time he had ever 
loved, and his heart, filled altogether with the novel 
passion, soon forgot all else: nor was his affection 
unreturned. Xarifa could not with impunity be- 
hold the noble form and bearing of the youthful 
monarch of Lusitania, who besides had another 
powerful claim on her heart, as the savior and pre- 
server of her brother’s life. Can it be wondered, 
then, that she too soon loved Dom Sebastian, and 
that Ismael, her former betrothed, was forgotten ? 
Him she had never really loved, though brought up 
with him from their childhood ; the nephew of her 
father, and the friend and constant companion of 
her much loved brother, she had given her consent 


ous character of her future husband often made 
her tremble. Dom Sebastian, on the contrary, 
joined to the most noble appearance, the mildest 
and most winning manners; and the ingenuous 
Xarifa, in whose innocent mind no thought of dis- 
guise ever entered, soon replied to the passionate 
declarations of the enamored monarch by a frank 
confession of equal affection. 

But while the two lovers, thus enwrapt in each 
other, forgot all the world beside, their transports 
did not escape the jealous eye of Ismael, who, a 
bigot to the Mussulman faith, had on that account 
alone detested the Christian king, though, in obedi- 
ence to the wishes and prayers of the venerable 
Cidi-Hamet and his fair daughter, he had reluc- 
tantly agreed to aid in his escape: but when he 
saw in that King his favored rival—when the happy 
Xarifa, too ingenuous to hide her joy and pleasure 
in her new lover, and her own deep attachment to 
him, loaded Dom Sebastian with innocent caresses, 
even in the presence of her father, and of the jeal- 
ous Moor—his rage knew no bounds, and he deter- 
mined to deliver himself from such a competitor at 
all risks, and by whatever means fortune might 
throw in his power. 

At first he urged Dom Sebastian to accompany 
him at once to Arzilla; but the King, who had not 
only his passion for Xarifa to detain him, but who 
was really yet unable to undertake so arduous a 
journey, (for not more than a fortnight had elapsed 
since the battle,) positively refused to leave his 
present place of refuge, until Abdallah should have 
returned from his mission to Fez. 

Foiled in this plan, dark thoughts of delivering 
himself by assassination from his dangerous rival, 
whose influence in the heart of Xarifa he saw 
hourly increasing, presented themselves to his mind. 
While revolving these guilty ideas, he one day wan- 
dered to a distance from the house, and though 
those solitudes were seldom traversed by the way- 
farer, yet fate threw in his way a dervise, who was 
on his road from Fez to Nelez Gomera. From 
him he learned the death of Muley-Moloch, and 
heard of the rejoicings which had taken place in 
the capital, to celebrate both the accession of his 
successor to the throne, and the glorious victory 
obtained by the Moorish arms on the plains of Al- 
cacer-quiver. The dervise spoke too of the im- 
mense reward offered by the new sovereign to 
whomever should deliver up to him the unfortunate 
Dom Sebastian, who, it was said, had escaped from 
the battle, “ but,” continued he, “ the report of the 
Lusitanian monarch’s escape is false, for his body 
has since been discovered among the slain, and re- 
cognized by some of his attendants who are cap- 
tives.” 

Leaving the traveller, Ismael, still dwelling on 
the jealous thoughts which occupied his own dark 
heart, slowly returned towards the cottage, when, 





to the proposed union ; yet the violent and imperi- 


as he was approaching it, he beheld Dom Sebas- 
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tian, who had that day arisen for the first time from 
his couch, seated beneath a palm tree, with Xarifa 
by his side, their hands closely locked in each 
other’s, and his arm encircling her waist, while he 
was whispering something in her ear, which evi- 
dently caused her the most pleasurable emotions, 
for, while he spoke, her beautifol eyes were fixed 
on her lover, and as he ended, she hid her blushing 
face in his bosom. 

Maddened at the sight, the Moor grasped his 
scimitar, and was about to rush on the unconscious 
pair, when the words of the dervise, that the Sov- 
ereign of Morocco had offered an immense reward 
for the person of Dom Sebastian, came to his re- 
collection. Here was an opportunity at once to 
gratify his avarice, and to obtain revenge, not only 
on his rival, but on the hapless Xarifa also. Mu- 
ley-Moloch, the protector and friend of Cidi-Hamet 
and Abdallah, was no more: they were unknown 
to the present Sovereign: he would hasten to the 
capital, denounce Dom Sebastian’s retreat, and 
those who had sheltered him; obtain the promised 
reward: and, while her father, brother, and lover 
were in chains, would seize on the defenceless 
virgin, and revel in the possession of her charms, 
not indeed as his wife, but as his slave! Silently 
and unseen he withdrew ; evening was falling when 
he caught sight of the lovers, but so rapidly were 
his vindictive plans formed, that ere night had 


closed, he was spurring his courser on the road to 
Fez. 


Cuaprer V. 


Ismael had before often absented himself for 
days and weeks; therefore his disappearance on this 
occasion gave no uneasiness to the inhabitants of 
the cottage ; on the contrary, both Xarifa and Dom 
Sebastian felt themselves relieved by the departure 
of one whose presence could not but be irksome to 
them : and though the old Moor wondered a little 
at the strangeness of his disappearance at this con- 
juncture, yet this feeling soon passed away, and no 
further notice was taken of his absence. 

Meanwhile Xarifa and Dom Sebastian became 
every hour more enamored of each other; and 
when he discovered that the principles of the Chris- 
tian faith had been instilled into her by her mother, 
and that, though the fruit of these lessons had hith- 
erto been lost in consequence of the early death of 
that parent, yet she still entertained a lively recol- 
lection of them, his pleasure knew no bounds, and 
he resolved to induce Cidi-Hamet to accompany 
him with his son and daughter to Arzilla, and thence 
to Lisbon, where he would load the old Moor and 
Abdallah with honors ; and, so soon as the beauti- 





ful Xarita should have abandoned her false creed, 
he would forget all political considerations, and re- 
gardless of the disparity of rank between them, 
make her a sharer in the glorious throne of Por- 
tugal and the Indies. ‘These projects were com- 
municated to Xarifa, who did not discourage them ; 
and he now only awaited the return of Abdallah, 
hourly expected, to commence putting them in ex- 
ecution. 

But while the lovers were thus delineating a 
beautiful and happy future, fate was preparing a 
deadly blow to their happiness. Jt was on the 
sixth morning after the disappearance of Ismael, 
that Dom Sebastian and Xarifa, together with her 
father, were in the inner room of the cottage: 
Dom Sebastian, who, though his wounds were rap- 
idly closing, was still weak from their effects, was 
reclining on the divan, while Xarifa, seated on the 
matted floor with a theorbo in her hand, had just 
finished singing one of those beautiful and touch- 
ing ballads on the fall of Granada, so common at 
the time: and Cidi- Hamet, who was passionately 
attached to his children, was gazing fondly on his 
daughter, and on the Christian monarch, who had 
saved the life of his son, when some heavy blows 
were heard at the outer door. The old man rose 
to see who or what had caused the disturbance, 
not without hopes of meeting Abdallah, and the 
lovers were left alone. Ina few moments, though, 
their amorous conference was interrupted by the 
sound of voices loud in altercation in the other 
apartment. It was Ismael, who, fearful that his 
prize might escape him, instead of continuing 
his journey. to Fez, had hastily called together 
some of his friends to the number of six, and had 
now returned with them, and imperiously demand- 
ed that Dom Sebastian should be delivered into his 
hands. Cidi-Hamet resisted, and implored him 
not to violate the hospit#lity due to a stranger under 
his roof—the same which had so long sheltered Is- 
mael himself—but all his expostulations and appeals 
to the gratitude of his nephew, who owed all to his 
kindness, were in vain—vain too his exprobration 
of the base treachery Ismael was about to practise. 
The latter persisted in his purpose, and breaking 
from the old man, who yet endeavored to detain 
him, burst into the inner room. Dom Sebastian 
and Xarifa were still ignorant of the cause of the 
tumult, but the fair Mooress had understood enough 
to know that some danger threatened her lover, and 
so soon as Ismael appeared, she threw herself into 
the arms of Dom Sebastian, as if to interpose her 
frail form as a defence against his foe. This sight 
still more inflamed Ismael, who, grasping the hilt 
of his scimitar with his right hand, seized Dom 
Sebastian’s arm with the left, and exclaimed in a 
voice of thunder, “ Follow me, thou that wast King 
of Portugal! follow me, and tremble.” 





But though astonished at the sudden appearance 
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and unexpected attack of the Moor, Dom Sebas- 
tian’s pride and presence of mind did not desert 


him. Disengaging himself from Xarifa’s embrace, 
and springing from his couch “ as light as if he felt 


no wound,” with a single effort he threw off Is- 
mael’s grasp, and then endeavored to reassure the 
trembling maiden, who made the air ring with her 
cries for assistance. But alas, who was there to 
give it to her except her venerable father! He in- 
deed hastily armed, and ranged himself by Dom 
Sebastian’s side ; and though hardly able to wield 
the weapon he grasped, yet resolved to die in de- 
fence of his guest. ‘The King himself meanwhile 
had snatched his sword from where it hung, and 
stood like a lien at bay. Ismael and his satellites 
prepared to attack them, and the Lusitanian mon- 
arch must soon have been overpowered by num- 
bers, when, just as the swords were clashing to- 
gether, another Moor rushed into the apartment, 
and, as if Xarifa’s cries had recalled him to her aid, 
Abdallah stood before them! A single glance suf- 
ficed to inform him how matters stood, and Ismael 
and his band, abashed at his appearance, hesitated in 
their onset. Abdallah took advantage of the pause 
to urge his cousin by every argument that honor 
or generosity could suggest to abandon his treach- 
erous enterprise ; but Ismael had now worked him- 
self up to a pitch of madness, and, deaf to all ex- 
hortation, clamored loudly that Dom Sebastian 
should be given up to his vengeance, and upbraid- 
ing his followers for their irresolution, at their head 
once more rushed on the Lusitanianking. Abdal- 
lah and Cidi-Hamet seeing that expostulation was 
vain, hastened to defend him, and in a moment they 
were all engaged in mortal conflict. 

Fortune, notwithstanding the fearful disparity of 
numbers, seemed at first inclined to favor Dom Se- 
bastian’s cause, for his arm and Abdallah’s had 
each soon relieved them feom two foes, but the old 
Moor was beaten lifeless to the earth. Abdallah 
seeing him fall, abandoning Ismael, with whom he 
was contending, turned furiously on his father’s 
slayer, and with a single blow, laid him with his 
already slaughtered fellows, but, as forgetful of his 
own safety, he stooped to ascertain his parent’s 
condition, the treacherous Ismael took advantage 
of his position, and buried his weapon in his back. 
The unhappy Xarifa, who had fainted at the 
commencement of the struggle, recovered her 
senses just as Abdallah fell—she saw his murderer 
about to repeat the blow, and with a shriek rushed 
forward and threw herself on her brother's body— 
the descending steel pierced her side, and the life- 
blood of the hapless virgin mingled in the same 
ruddy stream with that of her slaughtered father 
and brother. Dom Sebastian had just struck down 
his last opponent when he heard Xarifa’s shriek— 
he turned—but what were his feelings when he 
saw his frieuds—and not his friends only—but his 





adored Xarifa also, stretched lifeless on the earth, 
and Ismael, the author of all these evils, alone be- 
fore him?t With a cry like that of the enraged 
lioness, which sees in her reach the hunter who 
has just destroyed her cub, he sprang at him. 
Ismael, deprived of his partisans, would willingly 
have avoided the combat, but Dom Sebastian 
pressed him closely, and unable to escape, he 
turned furiously on his assailant. Nor was he 
a mean opponent. Long and desperate was the 
struggle between them—many the wounds received 
by each, till at last, their weapons failing them, 
they closed in the fearful embrace of hate—only 
to be separated by the death of one or the other. 
The Moor soon found that in this species of con- 
flict he was inferior to the King, who, more accus- 
tomed to athletic exercises, soon hurled his foe to 
the earth, but could not avoid being dragged down 
with him in his fall. The despairing Moor, as he 
fell, drew his dagger, and attempted to plunge it 
into the victor’s breast, but Dom Sebastian evaded 
the blow, wrenched the weapon from his grasp, 
and buried it three times in his heart, and, mid 
mingled curses on his own false deity, and on his 
conqueror, the soul of the guilty Ismael fled to its 
eternal punishment. 

As the grasp of his foe was relaxed by death, 
Dom Sebastian arose, and cast his eyes on the 
scene around him—but alas! nothing but corses 
met his view. 

With desperate energy, one by one, he raised the 
bodies of Cidi-Hamet, Abdallah, and Xarifa—but 
life had fled from all! As on the field of Alca- 
cer-quiver, he was once more alone, and surround- 
ed by the bodies of friends who had fallen to pro- 
tect him; it seemed as if fate had doomed him to 
bring misfortune on all that loved him. Madden- 
ed by his misfortunes, he rushed away from the fatal 
cottage into the desert, and from that time forth 
his fate is a mystery.* 


C. 


* The foregoing tale is founded on a Portugese legend, 
as is also “The Jew’s Revenge,” heretofore published in 
the Messenger. Dom Sebastian’s death in the battle of 
Alcacer-quiver was never clearly ascertained:—in fact, from 
documents lately come to light, it would appear that he sur- 
vived it, and made his appearance in Europe some years 
after—but as Portugal had then passed under the dominion 
of Spain, at that time the most powerful nation in Europe, 
he was at once arrested, and confined till his death. But 
up to the present day, a party, or rather a sect, exists in 
Portugal, which confidently expects the return of this mon- 
arch, who is to come from the island where he is enchanted, 
and restore Portugal to its former glory. That such a sect 
should exist in the 19th century, is an anomaly, but nev- 
ertheless it is true. 
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MY SISTER. 


I have an only sister, 
Fresh in her girlish glee, 
For she is only seventeen, 
And still is fancy free : 
She has a fair and happy face, 
Like cloudless skies in May, 
Or like a lake, where tranquilly 
The silver moonbeams play. 


She is my only sister, 
And we’ve together grown, 
*Till childhood’s thoughtless glee hath changed 
To girlhood’s gentle tone ; 
And we have shared in varied scenes 
Of sadness and of glee, 
But never were two sisters 
As different as we. 


Yet in our outward seeming, 
In feature and in face, 
They say that e’en a careless glance 
May some resemblance trace ; 
Save that a flood of sunny light 
O’er her seems softly shed, 
While over me a darker shade, 
Like twilight shadows spread. 


Her tresses tinged with golden, 
All gracefully entwine 
Upon a calm and placid brow 
Of fairer hue than mine; 
Her cheek is of a brighter glow, 
Her eye a softer brown, 
Where from the dark and drooping fringe 
A dreamy shade is thrown. 


My sister hath no sorrow 
To check her spirit free ; 

No mournful shadows o’er her pass 
As oft they pass o’er me ;— 

Her smile is ever beaming forth, 
In one unchanging mood, 

The gladness of a sunny heart 
By sorrow unsubdued. 


She’s happy ‘mid the revelry, 
And in the mazy dance; 

And in the drearest solitude 
As brightly shines her glance ; 

She calmly plucks the flowers of life 
Around her pathway spread, 

And careth not for those to bloom, 
Nor dreams of others dead. 


The deep delicious dreamings, 
Whose wild bewildering strife 

Beguiles the heart from sober truths 

And wearies it of life,— 


The sudden fits of mournfulness, 
Of wild and fitful glee, 

My sister’s tranquil breast knows not, 
As they are known to me. 


There are many like my sister— 
They who serenely glide, 

Secure in tranquil cheerfulness, 
Adown life’s stormy tide. 

*Tis strange to think how tranquilly 
They brave the tempest’s frown, 
And calmly breast the troubled waves, 

When other barks go down! 


My fair and gentle sister! 
How calmly glides her life, 

No weariness to dim her brow, 
No care or spirit-strife : 

With happy heart she hears alone 
The music of life’s stream, 

And all things seem to her as yet 
A fair and fairy dream ! 


Susan. 
Henrico, June 1846. 





Notices of New Works. 


Messrs. Little ¢- Brown, of Boston, have recently added 
two volumes,—IX and X, to their excellent and useful 


LiprRary oF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. . 


The subjects are mostly well selected,—being worthy of 
the prominence given to their actions; and the Biographies 
well written and the more entertaining from the great va- 
riety and diversity of their style. To the many excellen- 
ces of the series, there is but one offset of any magnitude, 
and that is their want of impartiality. This, however, is 
not an unpardonable fault, and results almost necessarily 
from the nature of the task undertaken by the various biog- 
raphers. Often the friends, or near relatives, and always 
the admirers of the individuals whose lives they record, 
their pens naturally glide into a strain of eulogy, which it 
would be as difficult as it would be ungrateful to check. 

The ninth volume is embellished with a portrait of George 
Calvert, the first Lord Baltimore, and contains the lives of 
Leonard Calvert, the first Governor of Maryland,—by 
George W. Burnap ;—of Samuel Ward, Governor of Rhode 
Island, and a conspicuous actor in the Revolution,—by 
Wm. Gammell ;—and of Thomas Posey, by James Hall. 
Thomas Posey was a Virginian by birth, and was with 
Gen. Lewis at the battle of Point Pleasant. He afterwards 
behaved gallantly during the Revolution, and was honored 
with many important trusts. He succeeded Gen. Harrison 
as Governor of the Territory of Indiana, and died in 1818, 
at Shawneetown, whilst he held the office of Agent for In- 
dian Affairs. 

The tenth volume contains the Life of Nathanael Greene, 
a Major General in the Army of the Revolution, by his 





grandson, George W. Greene, late American Consul at 
Rome. From the examination we have male, this appears 
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to be a most interesting sketch of one of our Revolutionary 
worthies,—the friend and counsellor of Washington; and 
the man selected by his almost unerring wisdom to redeem 
the Southern States from the ruin that impended over them, 
after the disasters that attended the, perhaps over-rated, 
hero of Saratoga. This appears to have been a more than 
accidental retribution for the wrong meditated towards the 
Father of his Country, by putting the then victorious Gates 
in his stead, and to which Gates so ungenerously lent him- 
self. Gen. Greene was a native of Rhode Island, in which 
State he enjoyed many distinctions ; but after the close of 
the war, he settled on the Savannah River, upon an estate 
presented him by the State of Georgia, where he died on 
the 19th of June, 1786, aged forty-four years. 

We find the following amusing anecdote of his youth. 
He was as fond of dancing as his father, a devout Quaker, 
was opposed to a diversion in his estimation so sinful, and 
he frequently stole off atnighttoenjoy it. Returning home 
late from one of these dancing excursions, he espied his 
father parading in front of the door, waiting for him, whip 
in hand. He knew the flogging was inevitable, but resolved 
to suffer from it as little as possible, he hastily thrust under 
his clothes several shingles which were fertunately at hand, 
and boldly presented himself to the lash. The reception 
was just such as he expected; but the blows, though thick 
and heavy, fell without much hurt upon his corslet of shin- 
gles. There is also a portrait of Greene from a painting 
by Trumbull. 

Drinker § Morris have the whole series of Sparks’ Amer- 
ican Biography. 


We have received from the publishers, Messrs. W. B. 
Smith & Co., of Cincinnati, a set of valuable school books, 
called 


Tue Ecvrectic Series. 


It consists of a Primer, Spelling Book and four Readers, 
by Wm. H. McGuffey, LL. D., Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy and Belles Lettres, in the University of Virginia; a 
Rhetorical Guide, or fifth Reader, with copious rules and 
rhetorical exercises, Compiled by A. H. McGuffey, A. M.; 
and a series of Arithmetics, in 3 Nos., by Joseph Ray, M. 
D., Professor of Mathematics in Woodward College, Cin- 
cinnati. 

These are all arranged in lessons and exercises, admira- 
bly progressive according to the age and attainments of the 
pupil; and present in a plain and systematic manner, the 
elemental principles applicable to each branch. 

How far and in what the Eclectic Series of school books 
may be superior to their numerous competitors for public 
favor, would require an extensive comparison, in the course 
of actual teaching, to decide. But they certainly possess 
many great recommendations. They exercise thought as 
well as memory ; improve the taste whilst they inculcate 
accuracy ; and infuse sound morals and pure sentiment, 
whilst they impart useful knowledge. In addition we can 
say, that an acquaintance with the Rev. Dr. McGuffey, of 
the University, has inspired us with great confidence in the 
portions of the work performed by himself, which he un- 
dertook as a mere labor of love, to advance the cause of 
primary education, and of which he is becoming an able and 
efficient advocate in Virginia. 

J. W. Randolph 4 Co., we think, have the “ Eclectic 
Series” for sale. 





A History or Bristot Parisu, with a Tribute to the 
Memory of the Rev. Andrew Syme, D. D., one of its 
Rectors ; and an Appendix containing the Epitaphs of 
some of its early officers and friends. By the Rev. Phi- 
lip Slaughter. Published at the S. L. Messenger Office, 
1846. 





gether local character, is the first of a series which the 
Rev. Author intends to publish, as contributions to the Ec- 
clesiastical History of Virginia. This pioneer has met 
with even unexpected favor, and we hope will soon be fol- 
lowed by others. It is embellished with an engraving of 
the old Church at Blandford, near Petersburg; whose pic- 
turesque beauty and time-honored associations so touched 
the feelings of the author, that the pen of the Historian 
was converted into that of the poet, and poured forth a not 
unworthy strain. 


For which, see the work at J. Gill’s. 


Messrs. Lea ¢& Blanchard have republished several vol 


umes of 


Smatt Books on Great Suspects, 


which have lately appeared in London, and attracted much 
attention from their originality, strength and conciseness. 


The Nos. before us,—being I., II., and X.—contain “* Phi- 


losophical Theories and Philosophical Experience ;” “‘ The 
connection between Philosophy and Intellectual Science ; and 


“ The principles of Criminal Law,” containing many valua- 
ble, enlightened and humane suggestions. 


L. & B. have just issued the July No. of their able 
Medical Quarterly Journal, Edited by Hays. Call on 
Drinker & Morris. 


Mr. Joseph Gill, agent, has received the last Nos. of 
Blackwood and the English Quarterlies,—so expeditiously 
ard handsomely republished by Leonard Scott ¢ Co. We 
are also in receipt of the Democratic Review ; De Bow’s Com- 
mercial Journal ; the Charleston Medical Journal, and nume- 
rous Pamphlets, Documents, &c., for which the donors 
will please accept our thanks. 


Harper & Brotuers: Witty & Putnam. 
From some mishap, or oversight, as we suppose, we have 
not received our accustomed welcome supply of books, 
from H. & B. and W. & P.; but have still enjoyed a view 
of some of the rich fruits of their ever-teeming presses,— 
which will be found at the stores of Drinker & Morris and 
others, in this city. 


Ocean Steamers.—We thank the Hon. Thomas Butler 
King, of the Committee on Naval Affairs, for a copy of his 
Report to Congress, recommending the establishment of 
lines of Ocean Steamers, for the transportation of the mail 
and for naval service in case of War. We hope that the 
recommendation will ere long be carried into execution. 


The Smithsonian Institute. It is indeed cheering to know, 
that after a most disgraceful delay, a beginning is to be 
made with the Smithsonian Institute. It is astonishing, 
however, that so crude and imperfect a scheme should at 
length have been adopted by Congress , but this will gladly 
be forgiven, in the general joy that something is to be done. 


Brief Memoir Explanatory of a New Trace of a Front of 
Fortification, in place of the present bastioned Front. By 
Wm. H. Chase, Major of Engineers. New Orleans, 1846. 

This is not the first evidence the author has given of the 
scientific spirit with which he pursues his profession; for 
his pen has already illustrated several important subjects 
in Military Science. We are not competent to pronounce 
any opinion on his new plan of fortification ; but commend 
it to the attention of those who are. 





Historical Society of Virginia. It is now ascertained that 
there will shortly be a Historical Society in Virginia, either 
according to the plan adopted by the Society of Alumni of 
the University ; or by the organization of an Independent 
State Society. We trust that whatever mode may be 
adopted will be cordially espoused by all and efficiently 





This historical Tract, of a very interesting and not alto- 





prosecuted. 























